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PREFACE. 

The present volume, as originally announced, was 
intended to be a simple translation of the JUfe of 
Sf. Stanislaus lately published in Italy by Father 
Boero. The distinctive feature of that Life, as com- 
pared with many other very excellent works on the 
same subject, is that it frequently embodies the words 
of the witnesses who were examined in the several 
Processes instituted by authority to collect evidence 
as to the virtues and actions of the Saint. Father 
Boero tells us in his Preface that he was led to 
write a new Life, after making himself familiar with 
the evidence of the Processes, partly in order to 
vindicate the character — ^most unjustiy assailed — of 
the celebrated writer, Bartoli, whose statements he 
had uniformly found to be most accurate, and sup- 
ported by the highest possible evidence, that of the 
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witnesses in the Processes, and partly to give to 
persons devout to the Saint a narrative of the facts 
of his life, as far as might be, in the words of these 
witnesses themselves. 

Although the Italian Life by Father Boero com- 
pletely fulfils the object for which it was written, and 
is in itself a very beautiful work, I still hope that 
the English reader will not be imgrateflil to me for 
having changed the original plan of this volume — 
at the cost of a little delay — ^and for giving him an 
original narrative instead of a translation. Nothing 
that is of importance to ordinary readers has been 
omitted, though I have passed over the chapter about 
the discovery of the room in which St Stanislaus 
died, that about the history of his relics, and that 
on the thirteen miracles presented for examination 
in the Process of his canonization, three of which 
were selected as sufficient by the Sacred Congre- 
gation. The object of the volume now published 
is to give a simple narrative of facts, such as may 
be welcome both to young and old, without endea- 
vouring, as has sometimes been admirably done in 
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works on the lives of Saints, to draw out the religious 
and moral reflections which suggest themselves to 
pious or contemplative minds in connection with 
such subjects. I may add that, as far as the mere 
facts of the history are concerned, there is little new, 
as it seems, to be stated about St. Stanislaus, who 
has been made the subject of more than one careful 
biography in French and English, the authors of 
which have spared no pains to make them complete. 

H. J. C. . 

Feast of the Patronage of St. Josepht 
April i8, 187s > 
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CHAPTER I. 

The meeting of two Saints. 

The Church of God, which is the garden of the 
Heavenly King, has its flowers of every kind and 
hue, both on earth and in heaven, the variety and 
the contrast of which enhance its beauty and the 
glory of its Lord, He Himself, in His earthly 
sojourn, chose to pass through every stage of human 
life from infancy up to mature manhood, and to be 
in each such stage the Example of His followers 
and the Source of their strength and grace. If there 
is something specially attractive and winning about 
the Holy Infancy and Youth, it may be said also that 
their attractiveness and charm have been very abun- 
dantly reflected in the life of the Church, which has 
sent far more children than adults to heaven, and 
has been guided by the Holy Ghost, in her selection 
even of saints for canonization, to enthrone many 
of the most tender age upon her altars. The Holy 
Innocents were the first to give their blood for our 
Lord, and amid the white-robed army of martyrs 

B 
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who have followed in their train there have been 
crowds of holy children, who have been old enough 
deliberately to choose death rather than deny the 
faith or the law of their God. As if to show how 
precious in the sight of our Lord is the imitation 
of the virtues of His Youth on the part of the 
faithful, it has been arranged by Providence that 
many striplings and young maidens have been pre- 
eminent for sanctity, adorned by great spiritual favours 
and blessings during their short life, and glorified by 
miracles after their death. In many others the perfect 
beauty of their mature sanctity has grown like a 
mighty tree out of the tender shoot of their youthful 
innocence, which has become less conspicuous because 
it has been but the beginning of a career along that 
path of the just which, 'as a shining light, goeth 
forwards and increaseth even to perfect day.'^ Thus 
for youthful saints, the special growth in the Church 
of the seed sown by the Youthful Life of our Lord, 
we are led naturally to look rather to those whose 
career has been cut short, but in whose case, as 
the Church sings in her collect for the feast of 
St Stanislaus, God, amidst the other miracles of His 
wisdom, has granted even in tender age the grace 
of mature sanctity. , 

We have now named the holy child and youth 
1 Prov. iv. i8. 
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to whose short course on earth the following pages 
are to be devoted, and we find in him, as has already 
been hinted, that particular beauty of contrasted and 
multiform grace which is one of the ornaments of 
the Church. It is strange to find so ripe a soul in 
so young a body, so perfect an appreciation of the 
eternal truths in a mind so fresh to the seductions 
and dangers of time. It is wonderful to find so fair 
a gleam of childish beauty amid the first generation 
of a religious order, the first members of which were 
all mature and well-formed men, men of learning and 
study and experience, who united themselves in the 
' Compania ' which afterwards became so famous • for 
the purpose of putting at the disposal of the militant 
Church a body of trained, warriors who might be 
turned to account in a thousand different needs. 
But very early in the history of the Society it dis- 
covered its special vocation for the instruction and 
education of youth — a vocation which, more perhaps 
than anything else, has made it the object of jealousy, 
persecution, and calumny, and the hatred of all the 
enemies of the Church. And if it was to devote 
itself in a special manner to the young, it was only 
natural that as years went on it should number among 
its children a dioir of youthful saints, a part of whose 
particular office it might be to bear witness to the 
virtues of Christian youth, the virtues practised by 

B 2 
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our Lord in the holy house of Nazareth, as well as to 
that special lesson of the obligation and constraining 
force of a high vocation manifested in early years, 
which is embodied in that single mystery of His 
Life which breaks the even tenour of the thirty 
years, when our Lord left our Lady and St. Joseph 
without a word of warning, in order that He might 
be about His Father's business. 

St. Stanislaus Kostka leads the band of these 
youthful flowers of the Society, some of whom have 
been beatified or canonized, while the memory of 
others has remained fragrant within the body itself, 
though unknown to the Church at large.^ In one 

2 He was contemporary in his noviceship with the very holy 
Portuguese youth, Francis Andrada, whose memory long survived 
as that of a novice of extreme perfection. He died a few months 
after St. Stanislaus (Feb. 16, 1569), having entered the Society in 
December, 1566. Like St. Stanislaus, he was far advanced in 
sanctity before he became a religious, his characteristic grace being 
fervour and zeal for souls. "Long before his entrance into his 
noviceship, from the age of ten or twelve years, the young Francis 
de Andrada had given proof of a zeal and a fervour which rose 
superior to the weakness of tender years. If he heard that a poor 
sick man was in his agony, he went to him immediately, taking a 
crucifix and two tapers, and placing them near the dying man, he 
often stayed with him for many hours to encourage him and pray 
with him. It was a sight so charming arid edifying, say the authors 
of his Ufe, that throughout the whole neighbourhood those who 
were dangerously ill rivalled each other in calling for the holy child, 
as the priests themselves named him, who urged their penitents to 
have him sent for. Francis de Andrada became a novice at the age 
of fourteen, and in less than three years spent in religious life, suc- 
ceeded in raising upon solid foundations the edifice of an incom- 
parable sanctity. At all places and at all times he represented to 
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particular, indeed, he went before all the other saints 
of the Society, even before St. Ignatius and St. Francis 
Xavier, in that he was the first to receive from the 
authority of the Supreme Pontiff the title of ' Blessed.' 
The generation of the Society to which he belonged 
has been called the heroic time of the Order, and 
in consequence of this fact we find his life interlacii^ 
itself, as it were, with the careers of other eminent 
saints. It was the Blessed Peter Canisius, the spiritual 
child of the Blessed Peter Favre, who sent him to 

himself our Lord and His most holy Mother as standing by him, 
the first on the right hand and the latter on the left, and he strove 
* to regulate, according to these most holy models, his deportment, 
his words, his conduct, all his thoughts, and the most transient 
movements of his heart . . . Thanks to his unceasing sohcitude to 
please God, he never had to be admonished twice of a fault, however 
small. Was it not enough, he used to repeat, that the Lord had 
sent him word to correct himself? Every hour he offered to the 
Eternal Father one of the sorrowful mysteries of His Divine Son ; 
and he likewise invited all creatures, after the example of the Three 
Children in the Babylonian furnace, to bless the Lord for the graces 
with which He had replenished the most holy Virgin, in order to 
make her the Queen of Heaven. ... He had also a longing, truly 
insatiable, to crucify his body, and to imprint on it the marks of the 
Passion — an openness of heart so perfect that the Master of Novices 
was wont to say, ' The soul of Brother Francis is as transparent to 
my eyes as the clearest crystal in the rays of the sun ' — a conformity 
to the will of God so wonderful that in the space of a full year he 
did not remember to have passed a single quarter of an hour in the 
day without renewing it. And yet upon his death-bed, when he 
was asked repeatedly what recollection of his religious life gave him 
the greatest joy and confidence in the mercy of God — 'After the 
merits of my- Saviour,' he repUed, 'my sweetest consolation is to 
have loved, above all, obedience ' [Menology of the Society, Feb. i6). 
Francis Andrada was at Coimbra during the short religious life of 
St. Stanislaus. 
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Rome, and, as we shall see, it was a spiritual child, 
in another sense, of the same first companion of 
St. Ignatius, who received him on his arrival. For 
the readers of the Life of Blessed Peter Favre will 
remember the influence which he exercised upon the 
determination of St. Francis Borgia, then Duke of 
Gandia, to leave the world, and the marvellous 
manner in which the great Spanish nobleman seemed 
to step into the place of the simple Savoyard peasant 
when Peter died in the dog-days at Rome, from 
having travelled thither under obedience at that un- 
healthy time. The Life of St. Francis Borgia may, 
we hope, some day form a part of the same series 
to which that of Blessed Peter and the present 
volume on St. Stanislaus belong. Meantime we must 
content ourselves with pointing out the contrast 
between the t^vo saintly figures and characters with 
whose meeting our story may fitly open — alike, 
indeed, in noble birth and lofty sanctity, and in 
their devotion to the Society, but surely singularly 
different in almost all other respects. 

It was on the 25th of October, 1567, that 
St Stanislaus, then a mere youth, entered the Fla- 
minian Gate.^ The guards would let him pass 
without inquir}', for he had two companions who 

* The gate on the ordinary highroad from Germany, by the March 
of Ancona, Ferrara, and Lombardy. 
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wore the cloak and cassock even then well known 
as the habit of the new Society of Jesus. Of these 
two, the one was a man of forty years, the other a 
youth somewhat older than their companion. All 
were travel-stained and way-worn, and bore on their 
faces the evident marks of delicate health and great 
fatigue. But the youngest of the party, spite of his 
beaming countenance and joyful looks, could hardly 
bear up against his fatigue, as they went down the 
long street of the Corso, imder the Arco dei Porto- 
galli, as the Arch of Domitian was then called.* 
Perhaps one of them, whose look betrayed his 
southern birth, had been to Rome before. At all 
events, he could seek direction from the passers-by 
to the Church of Santa Maria della Strada, to which 
they were bound. So turning to the right at the 
end of the long street, the wonder of Europe, and 
passing beneath the frowning battlements of the 
Venetian Palace, then the summer palace of the 
Popes,^ they came to a small piazza in the very 
heart of the city, into which four great arteries ran.^ 
A clearance of buildings was being made for the 
new church, which was so soon to rise with the 

• So Schott, in his Itinerarium Italicum, calls it. Hubner names 
it the Arch of Marcus Aurelius. It has since been destroyed. 
Hubner, Sixte Quint, pars vi. c. 2. 

• P. de Buck, Gesit di Roma, p. 23. 

• Hist, S,J, pars iv. 142. 
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name of the Gesb. Mediaeval palaces of the Astalli, 
the Altieri, and Frangipani formed the irregular 
squared A street but lately opened ran straight 
up to the foot of the 'cordonata,' which was crowned 
by the new palace of the Capitol. At its entrance 
to the left was the church of which the travellers 
were in search. Simple in its first design, it had 
undergone many changes, and was much enlarged 
since it had been obtained by Father Codacio, the 
first Italian who joined the Society, for the use of 
St Ignatius and his companions. To the right of 
Santa Maria della Strada was the low long house, 
the home of the foimder, the place of his death. , 
The three halted at the door and sent in their 
credentials. They were the letter of a saint to a 
saint, and it will tell us who the bearers were. 

* To the Very Reverend Father General^ Master 
Francis Borgia, 

'The bearers of this letter are, by the Divine 
Providence, sent from this our Province. The first 
is James, the Genoese, who is well known to your 
Paternity, and whom you ordered to be sent back 
to Rome, as he wished himself, in order to con- 
tinue his studies with greater convenience. He has 
lived in two of our Colleges, conducting himself as 

7 HisU S.J, pars i. c. ix. n. 4. 
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a good and obedient religious ought I hope that he 
will enjoy better health in the climate of Italy. The 
second is Master Re)mer, of Li^ge, who has taught 
rhetoric for many years, with great reputation, in the 
College at Munich, besides lecturing on the principles 
of dialectics. The Father Visitor® has pronounced 
him ready to go through his philosophical course 
at Rome, before he begins to study theology. 
He is of a gentle disposition, and persevering in 
his vocation, whilst his candour and simplicity of 
soul are such as to win for him the goodwill and 
affection of everybody. The only thing I am afraid 
of is that his health may suffer if he stays too long 
in the Roman climate. The third whom I send is 
Stanislaus, a Pole, and a noble, virtuous, and studious 
youth, whom our fathers at Vienna were afraid of 
receiving among their novices on account of the 
opposition of his family. He came to me with the 
intention of accomplishing his long-cherished desires 
(for he had dedicated himself by an interior vow to 
the Society some years before), and, to prove him, 
I placed him in the college of convictors, where he 
was diligent in every sort of office and constant in 

8 St. Francis Borgia in the previous year, while restoring Blessed 
Canisius to his position as Provincial, which he had been forced at 
the bidding of Pius IV. to leave in 1566 in order to bear his orders 
to the German Bishops, had sent Father Jerome Nadal with full 
powers as Visitor to all the Northern Provinces of the Society. 
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his vocation. He wished, all that time, to be sent 
to Rome, in order to be at a greater distance from 
his family, whose persecution he dreads, and to make 
more progress in piety. He has not yet lived with , 
our novices, but he is ready to be admitted among 
them in Rome, to complete his term of probation 
I look for great things from him. I hope that your 
Paternity will not object to his going to Rome 
without being summoned thither, not only because 
so good an opportunity of sending him has offered 
itself, but because he most ardently desired to go, 
not having been fully accepted by me. 

' Peter Canisius, S. J. 

* From Munich, Sept. 25, 1567.' * 

Already the post had brought a letter from Ingol- 
stadt from Blessed Canisius, then Provincial of Upper 
Germany, to the saintly General, dated the i8th of 
September. He wrote — 

' I have received the letter of your Paternity, dated 
August the 23rd, in which you desire me to send 
our brother, James Levanzio, the Genoese. He will 
very soon be with you, together with Master Fab- 
ricius Reyner, and, most likely, Stanislaus, a very 
good young Polish noble, who is anxious to embrace 

• Vide Boero, pp. 83 — 85. 
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our rule of life, even though his relations are against 
his doing so.'^^ 

St. Ignatius had laid it down as a law that every 
child of the Society should receive a hearty welcome 
on his arrival at any of its houses. No such law 
was required for a heart like that of St. Francis 
Borgia to force him to show all kindness to any 
children of his, who came at the voice of obedi- 
ence from distant lands. He knew already, by a 
long letter from Father Wolfgang of Vienna,^^ the 
history of Stanislaus Kostka, but the words of such 
a man as Peter Canisius, * I expect great things of 
him,' would have been enough to make him take a 
more than ordinary interest in the young Polish 
gentleman, coming as he did to offer himself as a 
novice. So that, though we read of it in no early 
record of the Saint,^^ we cannot doubt that he was 
introduced to the Father General, and received from 
him the customary embrace. 

^^ Blessed Canisius wrote again on the 4th of October, 1567, from 
Augsburg— w^fe Boero. ' During the past week I have sent to Rome 
our very dear brothers: James the Genoese and Master Reyner of 
Li^e, Professor of Rhetoric, and Stanislaus a Pole, a good youth 
of genUe blood.' 

^ Vide infra, p. 65. 

^' Patrignani in his Menologio, 1730, and D'Orleans in his Life, 
which bears evidence of being coloured in the manner of his time, 
1727, state the fact, and P. d' Orleans puts a speech into the mouth 
of St Francis Borgia. 
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St. Francis was growing old, but austerities rather 
than years had changed the handsome and burly 
Duke of Gandia into that thin and wasted form, 
so simple, so lowly, and so gentle which met 
St. Stanislaus' reverent gaze. And we cannot be 
surprized if the youth felt a real reverence towards 
one who was known throughout Catholic Europe 
by his 'great refusal,' by his rejection of a most 
splendid position and princely wealth for love of 
Christ. The name which he bore required to be puri- 
fied. Neither the splendid alliances which had made 
his family second to none in Europe, nor even 
^the royal blood which through his grandfather and 
again through his mother flowed in the veins of 
Francis Borgia ^^ could have purified it, or raised 
it from disgrace. The virtue of the humble Saint 
has given it a true lustre, has transfigured it The 
story of his conversion, if conversion there could 
have been in a stainless life, a change wrought by 
the sight of the corpse of his royal mistress, the 
great Queen Isabella, is too well known to need 
repetition. This first impression was deepened by 
the words and instructions of Blessed Peter Favre, 
whom he first met in 1542. But this has been well 

i» Connected with the D'Este, the D'Albrets, &c. St. Francis* 
grandmother on the father's side was descended from Ferdinand I. 
of Castile, while his mother was the grandchild of Ferdinand II. 
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recorded elsewhere.^* One of the last works of that 
saintly man was to give the Duke, then staying at 
Gandia, the Exercises of St. Ignatius, during which 
Francis finally determined to enter the Society, and 
thus supply the loss that it sustained in Blessed Peter's 
death. The very sacrifice of all that the world esteems 
made the young Stanislaus feel a special s)anpathy 
with the holy General, for there was a point of 
resemblance between the old man and the young, 
which the story of Stanislaus' life will bring out into 
clear light Nor were the companions of his journey, 
we may be sure, forgotten in this welcome, before 
they left the house to go to the Roman College, 
the destination of both, a strange building as it 
stood before the generosity of Gregory XIII. had 
carried to completion what St. Francis Borgia had 
begun. 

And now we must go back in time, and go far off 
in place, to tell the history of the young man who 
caipe to add another light to the glorious galaxy 
of holiness that then was gathered within the walls 
of Rome, when St. Pius V. was upon t^ie throne, 
St Philip Neri, with Baronius and Tarugi, at St 
Girolamo, and Blessed John Leonardi one of the 
many who were attaining perfection under his guid- 
ance, and St. Felix of Cantalice at the Capuchins. 
1* Life of Blessed Peter Favre (Quarterly Series) pp. 80, 161. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Birth and early years of Stanislaus Kostka. 

The day of the birth of St Stanislaus is not known, 
but it took place towards the end of September, 1550, 
at Kostkov, the estate of his family, in the duchy of 
Masovia. His father, John Kostka, was of senatorial 
dignity, and his mother, Margaret Kriska, was the 
sister and niece of two palatines of the kingdom of 
Poland, and aunt of the celebrated chancellor, Felix 
Kriski. Both families were of the high nobility, and 
in a country where the monarchy was elective, as Was 
the case in Poland, the position of the nobility was 
more dignified and important than elsewhere. Their 
King was chosen from their ranks, and they were his 
electors ; he was a sovereign, indeed, but a sovereign 
in a commonwealth ; the head of a body consisting of 
the Senate, who discussed and regulated with him the 
affairs of government We hear of a long succession 
of palatines, chancellors, ambassadors, and the like, 
belonging to the house of Kostka; and when, on 
the death of Charles IX., his brother, Henry of 
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Anjou, laid down the crown of Poland to assume 
that of France, and Stephen Bathory of Transylvania 
was elected his successor, a considerable number of 
votes were given in favour of John Kostka, a near 
relative of our Saint 

His mother's family was a branch of the illustrious 
house of Odrowaz, which gave to the Church and 
the Dominican Order the great St Hyacinth. The 
Kostkas and the Kriskas were both staunch and 
faithful children of the Church; and it was the 
boast of the former that they had never, within the 
memory of man, been infected by the slightest taint 
of heresy or schism, notwithstanding the rapid spread 
of Lutheranism in Poland, as in other parts of 
northern Europe. We learn, from the evidence of 
many witnesses in the process of canonization of 
St Stanislaus, that this loyalty to the Faith was a 
characteristic of the whole of the duchy of Masovia, 
in which was situated the estate of the Kostka family ; 
so much so, that no Jieretics were to be found there 
as inhabitants, and those who were merely passing 
through it did so more as fugitives than travellers. 

Stanislaus is described by somie writers as the 
youngest son of his parents, but it is certain that 
he was the second of their five children, as there 
is in existence an original letter of his brother Paul,^ 

1 The letter is cited in a subsequent chapter. 
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in which he speaks of a brother and a sister who 
were younger than himself and Stanislaus. And it is 
surely worthy of remark that the male succession 
of the house of Kostka failed, and that its name 
would have been a forgotten thing but for the holy 
life and blessed death of the saintly youth who bore 
it, and who is its greatest glory. 

It pleased God to herald the birth of Stanislaus, 
as of so many other saints, by a miraculous and 
prophetic sign, the full meaning of which was not 
to be seen till later, but which filled the minds of 
those to whom it was known with a wonderful feeling 
of expectation .and reverence for the unborn child 
already marked by the hand of God with a token of 
His especial predilection. Some months before his 
birth Margaret saw before her, in a dream, the most 
holy Name of Jesus, traced in letters of glowing 
crimson, and surrounded by rays of glory. A few 
days later, the same Name encircled by the same sort 
of aureole suddenly appeared upon her bosom. At 
first, as it often happens with regard to signal and 
exceptional divine favours, she was startled and dis- 
turbed, but this feeling soon passed away; for how 
could that sweet and life-giving Name be a sign of 
aught but of blessing and good? She told her 
secret to her director, a very pious priest of Prasnitz, 
begging him to tell her what he thought of the 
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matter. He replied that he had no doubt that it 
was miraculous, and that it could only be the work 
of God, and a sign of the great future holiness of 
the child she bore in her womb. More than this 
it was impossible to say; but he was very sure 
that by thus marking her with His Divine Hand 
God had taken her unborn child for His very own, 
and that she was bound to remember this in rearing 
and educating it as belonging to Him in a particular 
and extraordinary way, and also to consider herself 
as a happy and privileged mother, for most certainly 
God intended that soul, to which she was to give 
birth, to do great things for the glory of His holy 
Name. This was but ten years after the lowly begin- 
ning of the Society of Jesus : none of its children 
had ever set foot in Poland, its very name was 
imknown in the remote duchy of Masovia, and no 
human conjecture could have interpreted this sign 
of the Name of Jesus as the enrolment of Stanislaus 
by God's own Hand in the ranks of that Society of 
which it is the badge and the watchword.^ 



^ These wonderful circumstances are recorded by Martin Baronius, 
a priest of Jaroslaw, who wrote a Life of the Saint, published at 
Cracow, in 1609, when many of the near relations of Stanislaus 
were living, and they are confirmed by many witnesses in the dif- 
ferent Processes of Przemyl, Posen, and Rome as notorious facts. 
The work is entitled, Vita B. Sianislai, Cracoviae apud Basilium 
Skalski, 1609, p. 34. 
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The infent was baptized in the parish church of 
St Adalbert, at Prasnitz. The ceremony seems to 
have been attended by a numerous company of 
nobility, one of whom, Andrew Radzanowski, was^ 
Ac child's godfather. No sooner was the baptism 
performed, than, receiving the infant in his arms, he 
carried him to the altar, and there laying him on 
the ground, before the Blessed Sacrament, he as it 
were solemnly presented and consecrated him ta 
God as His chosen child and servant, to be thenccr 
forth the cherished object of His tenderest care. 

There were no parish registers of baptism before 
the Council of Trent ordered them to be kept, but 
we have undoubted evidence of that of Stanislaus^ 
and of the oblation made by his godfather, in a 
document signed by the mimicipal authorities of 
Ptasnitz in 1621. We have also the additional 
testimony of a very aged priest named Albert Kurek,^ 
lAo was a hundred and ten years of age in 1629^ 
and who stated that he was an eye-witness of the 
baptism, which he said was performed by the paii^ 
priest, D. John Zorokowski. Th^ Church of St Adal- 
bert, bishop and martyr, was afterwards destroyed by 
the fury of the Cossacks, but these holy monorials of 
St Stanblaus have survived its ruin, and for his sake 
the spot is held in veneration to this day. 

We may easily imagine the care with which die 
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parents of Stanislaus, especially his mother, would 
watch over the child, whose dawning sanctity so socm 
justified the hopes called forth by the wonderful 
events before his birth. A former servant of the 
family, when a priest and ninety years of age, spoke 
of a gravity beyond his years, a tender devotion, a 
modesty and piuity of soul which drew firom them: 
the loving words that *he was an angel now, and 
would be a saint by-and-bye.'^ There seemed to be . 
nothing of a child about him but his sweetness and 
innocence ; his whole delight was in holy things and 
exercises of devotion ; and he himself, when in the 
Novitiate at Rome, confided to an intimate friend 
that from the first dawn of reason he offered himself 
entirely to God, vowing to remain faithful to the end 
in His service. 

His first tutor was John Bilinski, a young man 
of noble birth, who was afterwards Doctor and 
Canon of the Churches of Pultowa and Plock, and 
from him we have the account of the marvellous 
effects produced on his body by his soul whenever 
the slightest expression offensive to holy purity was 
uttered in his presence. 

The father of Stanislaus seems to have been a 
hospitable and liberal man, and, both as a great 
lord and from his open-handed disposition, to have 

' Bartoli, lib. i. c. ii. 
C 2 
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kept open house at Kostkov, where we hear that 
there was a continual coming and going of friends, 
vassals, and strangers of all classes. Most of the 
Polish noblemen were soldiers by occupation, and 
the conversation became too often rather free, and 
turned on subjects opposed to Christian modesty. 
The young Stanislaus changed colour, looked down, 
and seemed, as it were, to shrink into himself. It 
was the only way in which a young boy at his 
father's table could manifest his disapproval of what 
was going on. But if no one heeded him, and the 
talk went on in the same strain, then Stanislaus 
would raise his eyes to heaven, and after keeping 
them fixed there for a moment, fall from his chair, 
apparently in a swoon, in which he was unconscious 
of everything around him, but his father always 
believed that he was rapt in an ecstasy. And 
indeed the same thing occurred so repeatedly under 
siipilar circumstances, that it was impossible to 
regard it as accidental. 

His father, who always treated him with a tender- 
ness mingled with some degree of reverence, was 
so convinced that the swoon was supernatural, that 
he always tried to turn the conversation as soon as 
it touched on dangerous ground ; and when this 
could not be managed, he would beg the offending 
guest to have mercy on Stanislaus, and to talk on 
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some other subject, concluding laughingly, that other- 
wise they must prepare to see him 'rise so high 
towards heaven, that the consequence would be a 
fall to the earth.'* 

The same thing is related of our Saint by his 
brother Paul, who survived Stanislaus so many years 
that he lived to see him everywhere honoured and 
venerated as 'Blessed.' Paul Kostka's love for his 
young brother's memory, after his own conversion, 
was singularly intense and tender, and we read that 
when he was cited at Prasnitz, in 1603, to give 
testimony on oath as to all he knew concerning the 
Saint, his emotion was so great that he was with 
difficulty able to utter a few broken sentences. 
*AVhy do you ask me these things?' he said to the 
Fathers of the Society who conducted the exami- 
nation, 'why do you inquire about this dear brother 
of mine, rather than about so many holy martyrs 
and confessors concerning whom you make no 
question?' Fortunately his old tutor. Dr. John 
Bilinski, was present, and he succeeded by his affec- 
tionate remonstrances in overcoming Paul's repug- 
nance to speak of his brother. 'Speak, my good 
lord,' he said, 'for what these fathers ask of you is 
the will of God.' Then he yielded ; and began to 
describe the life of his holy brother, and the mode 

* Bartoli, lib. i. c. ii. 
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of education followed by their parents. ' They were 
resolved,' he said, 'to train us in the true Faith, to 
have us well instructed in Catholic doctrine, and to 
keep us from all luxury and self-indulgence. They 
were rather severe and strict with us ; and their own 
example, as well as that of their dependents, was 
an inducement to piety, modesty, and temperance, 
so that not one of out numerous servants might 
have cause of complaint against us. Every one had 
as much liberty as our parents to instruct us in our 
duty, and to administer correction. The result was 
liiat we showed respect to every one, as to our 
parents, and were loved by all.' Paul went on to 
relate the circumstances which have been already 
mentioned with regard to his brother's marvellous 
purity, and the supernatural effects that it occasioned, 
adding that it was 'a thing well known to all, and 
a subject of universal admiration.' When he had 
said thus much. Father Andrew Kanski tells us that 
his tears choked his utterance, and he entreated 
Bilinski to answer the rest of the questions.^ 
* Process of Cracow, a.d. 1630. 



CHAPTER III. 

Vienna. 

Stanislaus made good progress in his studies under 
John Bilinski, especially in Latin, in which lauguage 
he was sufficiently advanced by the year 1564, when 
he was fourteen, for his father to decide on giving 
him greater advantages than he could enjoy tmder 
his own roof. Accordingly, in July he and his brother 
Paul, his senior by about a year, were sent to pursue 
their studies at Vienna. Their father was induced to 
make choice of that city by the great and far-spread 
areputation of a house of education for young men 
of high birth, which the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus had opened there. The house was adjoining 
to their College, and had been assigned to them 1^ 
lihe Emperor Ferdinand for the instruction of youth 
both in Christian doctrine and in letters. This school 
had only been opened four years, and it seems to 
have grown and prospered greatly in that short 
time, for we hear that it was held in high esteem 
Tjoth throughout ' Northern Europe and in Italy^ 
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and when the young brothers Kostka were sent 
there, it numbered among its scholars many noble 
Austrian, Bohemian, Hungarian, Polish, and Italian 
youths. 

The students had many opportunities of advancing 
in piety in consequence of their nearness to the 
fathers' house, the refectory of which, we read, they 
shared in common; and they learned from them 
the practice of many penitential exercises, sometimes 
taking the discipline, in long procession, in common, 
as they had seen the fathers do. The grace of God 
brought forth abundant fruit in many of these youths, 
the children of Lutheran parents, who had sent them 
to the Jesuit College entirely for the sake of the 
secular learning and high moral training which they 
knew were to be had there, and who found their 
sons, on their return home, so firmly grounded in 
the Catholic faith, that it was impossible to bring 
them back to the heresy from which by God's 
Providence they had emancipated themselves. We 
read of these young confessors ^vithstanding not 
only entreaties and threats, but blows and other 
kinds of ill-usage, and protesting that their faith 
and practice should always be those which they had 
learnt at Vienna. Some of these generous souls, 
^ forgetting their own people, and their father's 
house,' gave up their inheritance and the comforts 
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of home, because the exercise of their religion was 
denied them there, and 'having nothing, yet pos- 
sessing* all things,' begged their way to some Catholic 
country. There were others to whom was granted 
the happiness of bringing their parents back to the 
true Faith by means both of their good and pious 
example, and of the arguments which they had 
learnt from the fathers to employ in religious con- 
troversy. 

The brothers were accompanied by their tutor, 
John Bilinski, and attended by a body-servant, ^ and 
two others. The happiness of Stanislaus on taking 
up his abode in this school of learning and piety 
can easily be imagined. But surely he must have 
taught even more than he learned, for his very looks, 
and much more his innocent and holy life, were in 
themselves a daily lesson to his companions. One 
of these, D. Antonio de Meiere, afterwards Grand 
Almoner to the Empress Dowager Mary, was a 
witness in the Process of canonization. He said 
that from his first entering the house Stanislaus was 
regarded by all as a saint; and that the eyes of 
his companions were involuntarily turned upon him 
when he was praying, or assisting at the Offices of 

2 Not long after, this man retired from the world, and dedicated 
himself to God in the Order of Friars Minor : he was an excellent 
religious, and lived to a great age. He often talked of his ' little 
master,' and not only of his virtues, but his miracles. 
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the Church, as though irresistibly attracted by his 
angelic modesty and recollection. 'It made me 
feel ashamed of ourselves/ says this witness, 'to 
look at him;' and he goes on to add that it was 
not only whilst engaged in exercises of devotion 
that Stanislaus seemed, so to speak, to move in an 
atmosphere of sanctity, but in the discharge of his 
cvery-day duties, and in familiar conversation. He 
loved silence, and seldom talked except when the 
rules prescribed it All his free time was given to 
God, and he often remained for hours on his knees 
without any idea of the lapse of time, till he fell 
fainting from exhaustion. Don Antonio said that he 
got into the habit of watching Stanislaus in con- 
sequence of the general opinion of his great holiness ; 
and that he saw him, on more than one occasion, 
while assisting at Mass or Vespers in the church 
of the College, in a state of ecstasy, and raised from 
the ground. The same witness mentions his tender 
•devotion to oiu: Blessed Lady, 'and this he argued 
from having seen him very often kneeling with 
clasped hands at the altar rails of the high altar, and 
at the benches of the choir, devoutly reciting her 
office and rosary.'^ Nicolas Lassoicki, a canon of 
Cracow, was acquainted with Stanislaus when he was 
about fifteen, in the House of Convictors at Vienna, 
' Process of Madrid, a.d. 1602. 
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where he had lived for six months during the reign 
of Emperor Ferdinand, and he says that the holy 
child begged him to speak for him to the fathers, 
that he might be admitted into their Novitiate, 
which he greatly desired. He avoided all inter- 
course with seculars, but was humble, obliging, and 
submissive to every one with whom he had to 
do, and for this reason he was hated by his tutor 
and brother, who nicknamed him the Jesuit, He 
heard every day when he was able three Masses, 
and prayed with great fervour, turning his face to 
the benches not to be seen.* Indeed so great was 
the imjM-ession made on his companions by his 
beautiful character that they loved him for his sweet- 
ness and amiability as much as they reverenced him 
for his sanctity: and such of them as gave their 
evidence in the Processes spoke of him as an angel 
m human form. Two were afterwards eminent — 
Bernard Macieiowski, who in 1604 became a Cardinal, 
and John Tomon, Archbishop of Gnesen, the latter 
of whom died wearing a relic of our saint on his 
breast, and repeatedly invoking his name. The 
Cardinal sent many presents to his tomb at Rome, 
and promoted his canonisation by all the means in 
his power. 

The happy life in the house of the Jesuit Fathers 
* Process of Gnesen, a.d. 1606. 
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was ct* >hoit duration. The good Emperor Ferdi- 
nand divil ihe day before Paul and Stanislaus 
camt- l»> ViL-nna, and his son and successor Maxi- 
miliini. ^^llo was strongly suspected of a leaning 
toward- I ho l.utheran heresy, eight months after his 
accession, claimed from the fathers the house in 
whirli *rhc Seminary was established, which unfor- 
tunately havl been lent, not given, by Ferdinand. 
The >nulenis were all dispersed, some returned to 
their lnnnes, others found lodging as best they 
couUl in Vitnna, Paul Kostka consulted Bilinski, 
and the re<ulr was a serious trial for Stanislaus. It 
was tletv^nnined by the two to take part of the 
housr ut" ihe Senator Kimberker, a violent Lutheran. 
The onl\ reason which seems to have induced Paul 
to takr ihis >tep was that the house was one of the 
best in I lie ouarter where he wished to live. It was 
in vain tor Stanislaus to make objections, Paul was 
bent on Ins own will, and had begun to treat his 
brother in the domineering t}Tannical way which 
soon iH-eame regular persecution. Stanislaus com- 
forted himself by thinking that he should still be 
able ti> a It end the fathers* schools, and the meetings 
of the Confrvitemit}* of St Barbara, to which he 
belcuireii. 

St.mislan^ studied humanities and rhetoric in 
Vienna tor iwo years. Among his masters were 
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Albert Teobulk and Theodore Buseo. Here is the 
account which the former gives of his saintly pupil : 
'There was in him an entire absence of all levity; 
at the early age of sixteen he was wonderfully serious 
and sedate in his demeanour, given to silence, nud of 
a sweet and modest countenance. It wns his custom 
to hear three Masses, one before class, one after the 
first lesson, and a third at the closing of the schools ; 
on festivals he would remain in the chur« h to hear as 
many Masses as was possible. I have heard it said 
that he never knew a distraction in pra\'er, or a 
temptation to disobedience. He had a great knack 
of turning the conversation from unprofitable sul)jects 
to those of spiritual edification.' ^ 

Father Buseo, who was his master at the time he 
was living in the house of the Lutheran senator, gives 
much the same testimony, adding that he was in the 
habit of going to confession and Communion, not once 
a month only, as was the rule for the scholars of the 
Society, but every Sunday, as well as on all great 
feasts that fell in the week. He usually fasted the 
day before his Communion, and would make some 
excuse for leaving the supper-table, that he might 
not be forced to eat by his brother and tutor. 
Father Buseo says that one of his greatest troubles 
was being obliged by obedience to take dancing 
^ Process of Posen, A. D. 1602. 
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lessons, to which he had an msuperable repug-> 
nance.* 

Henry Pisnics, Imperial Counsellor, and Chancellor 
<rf Bohemia, deposed * that he had known Stanislaus 
Kostka in Vienna in 1564, and affirmed that he 
too had heard from Father Michael Pold and Father 
Theodore Buseo, then their masters, that he was 
much given to the contemplation of heavenly things; 
often ravished out of his senses ; was seen to go inta 
ecstasy, and his whole body to be raised up from the 
ground; and that the virtue, piety, and modesty of 
Stanislaus were proposed to them by these said 
masters as an example.'^ 

He always dressed with extreme simplicity, and 
never went out attended by a servant imless when 
his brother insisted on it There was a deeper 
reason for this than his humility and modesty, he 
wished to avoid having any witness to his devotions 
and to the wonderful fevours which God so often 
bestowed on him at these times. These were, how- 
ever, so frequent and so well known that it was 
impossible to keep them secret One can hardly 
bear to think of all the suffering inflicted on this 
young and tender soul by those who should have 
most dearly cherished him, his brother and tutor, 

• Process of Neuhaus, A.D. 1602. 
7 Process of Prague^ AJ3. 1603. 
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as we shall see in the next chapter; but it is cer- 
tainly providential that they who knew most of his 
life, and who, from no creditable motives, watched 
him so closely, should be the strongest witnesses 
to his holy life and to the miraculous favours he 
received from heaven, as to which they gave such 
clear and full testimony when the grace of God 
had enlightened their hearts to see that they, to 
use Bilinski's words, were 'as much beneath him 
as the earth is beneath heaven.' 

It will be remembered how Paul Kostka was 
obliged to break off weeping in the middle of his 
evidence at Prasnitz, and how the tutor had to 
take up the tale. It was then that he related how 
he and his elder pupil, suspecting that Stanislaus 
would some day escape from them and enter the 
Society, gave orders to the servants to follow and 
watch him whenever he went out But the Saint's 
ingenuity baffled them : he took the opportunity of 
slipping out while the servants were dining at the 
second table, and his brother and tutor were playing 
cards or dice, and hurrying to the church of the 
Society, where he would be foimd kneeling among 
the benches. It was his custom to prostrate himself 
in the form of a cross, then to rise and retire to 
some quiet comer where, more than once {scepius) 
the servants found him in an ecstasy and raised 
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from the ground. When he came to himself, and 
saw them startled and terrified by what they witnes- 
sed, he turned to them with a smile, saying, 'It is 
nothing, do not be frightened.'® 

Stanislaus did his best to conceal these extraordi- 
nary graces. Father Maggi, Provincial of Austria, 
writing in 1602 to Father Lanciski, speaks as 
follows : * Our dear and blessed Brother Stanislaus I 
remember very well, having known him and had to 
do with him while he was a boarder in our College 
at Vienna, where for his angelic modesty and piety 
he was looked upon as an angel ; but as to the more 
intimate dealings of God with his soul {cose sue parti- 
colari) he could not speak, for they were kept secret. 
I can only state tliat his marvellous composure, 
modesty, and devotion, made him greatly loved and 
admired. I rejoice greatly, and thank God,' he says, 
' that He is pleased to manifest this His servant, of 
whom I once had some charge, and who will, I hope, 
remember me in His presence Whom he now enjoys 
revelatd facteJ^ 

Bilinski concluded the evidence he gave at 
Prasnitz by saying that the three things to which 
in his opinion the extraordinary sanctity of Stanis- 
laus was due were his avoidance of evil and love of 

8 Process of Cracow, a.d. 1630. 

8 Autograph letter cited by Father Boero. 
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good company, his intense desire for the religious 
life, and his wonderful fervour of prayer, which he 
practised assiduously, never allowing himself to be 
turned away from it'^^ His whole life, indeed, was 
one prayer, and the solitary attraction of Kimber- 
ker's house in his eyes was that being very large, 
and containing a great number of rooms, it afforded 
him many opportunities of retiring apart to pass 
long blissful hours of communion with God. His 
servant, Lorenzo Pacifici, declared on oath that he 
had scarcely ever seen him studying, but that he 
was always either praying or reading spiritual books,^^ 
and as he was distinguished beyond all those who 
studied with him, we can only conclude with his 
master that his success was the fruit of prayer, and 
that the Holy Ghost was his teacher. All his com- 
positions turned on some of the glories of our 
Blessed Lady, and his childlike and simple love 
for her led him to write her name, together with 
some ejaculation to her, from time to time on the 
margin of any book he was using either for devo- 
tion or study; so that when the words, O Maria, 
sis mihi propitia, met his eye, he might reverently 
kiss that sweet name and lift up his heart to his 
queen and mother.^* Never did he enter or leave the 

10 Process of PrasniU, a.d. 1603. "^ Vide p. 46. 

1* Process of Posen. 
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schools without visiting and adoring his Divine Master 
in the Blessed Sacrament, and asking His blessing. 

He slept very little, always rising at midnight and 
spending several hours in meditation with his arms 
extended in the form of a cross, as long as possible, 
and then folded over his breast We owe our know- 
ledge of these long vigils to the domestic spies who 
watched him so continually. The disciplines he was 
in the habit of taking were so severe that his clothes 
were stained with blood, and were a continual cause 
of complaint with Bilinski, who tried every means 
to induce him to desist from them. But the only effect 
of his remonstrances was that Stanislaus took care 
not to let his clothes get stained, and so bear witness 
against him. Nor was this the only kind of bodily 
mortification which he used. It might seem, indeed, 
that one so pure and innocent had small need of 
chastising the flesh, which had never, in his case, 
warred against the spirit; but he, wise with the 
wisdom of the saints, used the same means to prevent 
those carnal risings which others need to subdue 
them. And the saintly youth who led this hard 
life, and practised these severe penances, far from 
having anything sombre or melancholy about him, 
was always bright and joyous with that indescrib- 
able gaiety which is the inseparable companion of 
innocence and holiness. 
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But what must have been the gladness of that 
blessed soul, so faintly reflected in his happy face, 
that soul, which for long hours of day and night 
was rapt in the enjoyment of God, and bathed in 
the bliss of heaven ? Safe, with his God, ' from the 
strife of tongues and the provoking of all men,' his 
secret was known to no human heart 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Persecution and sickness. 

It is now time to speak of the merciless persecution 

which Stanislaus endured from his brother for more 

than two years, and which was certainly allowed, and 

in some degree inflicted, by their tutor Bilinski. It 

seems difficult to imagme how such bitter feelings 

could have been excited by the gentle, affectionate 

boy, whose holiness had, as we have seen, nothing 

forbidding or austere about it. But this is not the 

only instance of violent anger being produced in 

worldly persons by the sight of great and singular 

virtue. Paul Kostka seems to have been a youth 

whose high spirits and proud temper bordered on 

insolence. The only person who could have kept 

him in order was Bilinski, but he had very lax ideas 

on the subject of authority, and being, moreover, a 

thoroughly worldly man, as Pacifici describes him, 

he exercised po sort of restramt over Paul, who, 

naturally, grew more and more tyrannical every day. 

He associated a great deal with two young country- 
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men and relations, as gay and frivolous in their 
lives as himself, and these three began a continued 
system of persecution in order to induce Stanislaus 
to become as they were. Their whole time was spent 
in visiting and every kind of amusement; they 
dressed gaily and expensively, regularly frequented 
the theatres, balls, parties of pleasure, went rarely to 
the sacraments, never engaged in any acts of Christian 
charity.^ Stanislaus, with his holy life and unworldly 
ways, was an offence and daily cause of irritation 
to them ; the very sight of him was a reproof 

Thus the oft-repeated tale came true once more, 
verifying the words put into the mouth of the world- 
lings in the Book of Wisdom : * We are esteemed by 
him as triflers : ... he is become a censurer of our 
thoughts; he is grievous unto us even to behold, 
for his life is not like other men's, and his ways 
are very different.' Paul could not endure the 
tacit protest of his brother's sanctity, his avoidance 
of the noisy supper-parties in which he and his 
companions delighted, his silence during their 
unrestrained conversations ; his simple dress, his 
frequent visits to the church, the hours he spent 
in prayer; all these were so many offences which 
roused Paul to a perfect fury. Bilinski seems to 
have been less violent, but the line he took must 

1 Bartoli, 1. i. c. iv. 
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have been very trying to a shy sensitive nature like 
that of our Saint He used to speak contemp- 
tuously of the de\*otional practices he loved, as 
only suited to common and uneducated persons, 
assured him that a nobleman might lead a Christian 
life without being singular and extravagant, that 
God only requires the allegiance of the heart, and 
that in external matters it was his duty to conform 
to the ways of the world. He said that there was 
surely something arrogant and conceited in so young 
a person imagining he was pleasing God by opposii^ 
his father, who had sent him (Bflinski) to Vierma 
for the express pur]>ose of trsuning him and his 
brodier in die marmers and ways pn^p^ for young 
nobloxieik Irritated beyond measure at the ill- 
success of all his lectures, Bflinski hmled at his 
lefinctcffv pupil the name of ^Jesuit,* idiidi Stanisbms 
consideied the most glorious name that could be bome 
by xnoitiL ' Xe^nar«' says Bninskij. in .his evidence;, 
*ii£d d)e blessed yvHidi ha^^ a good woid from 
I^uL AxkI all the time we bodi knew the holiiiess 
and de^x>don of all he did.'^ And the aocoimt 
Igoes on to say du; the tutor w&s cut shoit in his 
suxeme&t by U)e iIT>^pIcssibie $(>bs and tears of Pu], 
wiK> coniessied the iru^ of all thtt had been said* 
Tlie pessecaocAi $xo |:x^w nom i&sc2dz^ woids to 
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crael ill-usage. Paul repeatedly knocked his brother 
down, beat him with a stick, mercilessly kicked and 
stamped on him, so that Bilinski more than once 
had to drag him away, and insist on his letting his 
brother alone. He did not, however, spare poor 
Stanislaus even then, for he did not fail to tell him 
that all these sufferings were due to his own feult, 
and that he had made an enemy of his brother by 
his own obstinate folly. Nor was it merely a passing 
storm. With scarcely any intermission it lasted for 
more than two years, from the March of 1565, when 
they left the Jesuit College, where they had beea 
some seven months, till the August of 1567, when 
St Stanislaus fled from Vienna. 

St. Stanislaus slept in the same room with his 
brother Paul and the two other young Polish gentle- 
men. One of these was named Rozrarewski. When 
an old man he would relate with tears of deep conr 
trition how Stanislaus used to rise from bed, and 
prostrate himself on his face in prayer, and then 
'he would get up, and go quietly up to him, and 
pretending that he did not see him, would kick him 
savagely, and jmnp upon him with all his weighty' 
and that all the time Stanislaus never moved any 
more than if he had been dead ; perhaps his soul 
was in an ecstasy and with God.'^ 

3 Bartoli, Lie. iv. ; Cf. Process of Cracow, 1630. 
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Father Oborski, of the Society, before whom Rozra- 
rewski gave his evidence, adds that this drcumstance 
was told by him and his wife to several persons.* He 
was also an eye-witness of a wondeifiil occuirence, 
which is related by Father James Golenowski in these 
words — 

' The wife of the illustrious Castellan Rozrarewski 
told me that she had heard from her husband, how 
he and some other young men were staying in the 
same house at Vienna with the brothers Kostka, and 
that one night they had all gone to bed except 
Stanislaus, who remained up praying, and reading 
spiritual books. Rozrarewski spoke sharply to him, 
saying that he was both injuring his health, and 
disturbing die others, upon which the gentle boy rose 
from his knees, and lay down, keeping a candle 
burning at the head of his bed that he mi^t go on 
with his book. Presently he fell asleep, and the 
candle guttered and melted, and at last set fire to 
die bed. The smoke and flame aw(d:e me, and when 
I saw the fire all round Stanislaus, I thou^t he must 
be half burnt to death, and shouted out, "Stanislaus." 
He awc^e and jumped up, arni aldiou^^ we found 
aU the sheets arni pillows burnt, be was not a bit 
injared — not so much as a hair of his head.' 

Tlie odiGT companion of Paul was of the Kosdoi 
« Pkooess off Qaoov, AOX xCigck 
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famfly, and a namesake of Stanislaus. He had a 
sister, Anna, who became the Abbess of a convent 
of Benedictine nuns at Jaroslaw. In 1629 this abbess 
made the following deposition before the Ecclesi- 
astical Court at Przemysl: 'When I was a child, 
my brothers Christopher and John, who became an 
Olivetan abbot, told me that Blessed Stanislaus was 
the son of our relatives John Kostka and Margaret 
Kjiska. My brothers went to Rome, and were 
received most kindly by the Pope, who spoke at 
length in praise of the house of Kostka, especially 
because it had never borne the taint of heresy. There 
was present at the audience a Polish noble of grand 
family, secretly a heretic. This conversation, by God's 
grace, led him to abjure his errors, and to the wonder 
and delight of every one, he was reconciled to the 
Church. I knew also Paul, the brother of Blessed 
Stanislaus, a man of very great piety and devotion, 
who was not only a very great friend, but a generous 
benefactor to our convent. . . . When the first 
engravings of Blessed Stanislaus appeared, and were 
circulated through the kingdom to obtain public 
veneration for him, I sent one to one of my brothers, 
called Stanislaus Kostka, treasurer of the Province of 
(Polish) Prussia. He came to the convent, and 
thanked me very much for the present I had sent 
to him, and taking the portrait out of his pocket, 
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kissed it again and again with deep feeling, and 
burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming, " Oh ! how 
often I have stamped upon that blessed youth, when 
we were studying abroad, and he was prostrate in 
prayer on the ground, while the others were asleep !" 
And he went on to tell a number of details about 
his innocence, charity, modesty, and uprightness.'** 

The persecutions he endured proved and strength- 
ened the virtue of the young Stanislaus. Far from 
yielding to his brother's solicitations, or being shaken 
by his cruelty, he did but increase his prayers and 
penances, maintaining an imrufiled sweetness and 
jyatience, and thanking God secretly that he was 
allowed to suffer for the sake of pleasing Him. To 
use the words of St Ambrose, which have been 
quoted in reference to the constancy of our Saint : 
*He did not carry the banner of Christ wrapped 
round the pole, so as to hide it from His enemies, 
and thus escape persecution, but went generously to 
the battle, holding it unfurled on high.' Once when 
Paul was urging him to consider appearances, and 
live more like other people, he gave this answer: 
* I was not created for this world but for eternity, and 
for eternity, not for this world, I will live.' The 
time was to come when these words did a great woik 
in Paul Kostka's heart, and with tears of true con- 
• Process of PrzemysL 
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trition, he bewailed the wrong he had done to the 
brother he knew and loved too late. 

It must have cost a good deal to the retiring nature 
of Stanislaus to make this bold profession, and more 
still to his loving heart to stand firm against all Paul's 
entreaties to give in, at least in some degree, to his 
wishes \ for, in spite of everjrthing, he was ardently 
attached to his brother, and delighted in doing him 
all sorts of little services, even those that are usually 
performed by a servant, such as sweeping his room, 
cleaning his shoes, and other things of the sort 
Whenever his conscience allowed him, he cheerfully 
acquiesced in Paul's wishes. He would not be 
attended by a servant when he was going to church, 
or to see the Jesuit Fathers, his visits to whom were 
a constant subject of vexation to his brother; but 
at other times he made no difficulty about it He 
had a strong feeling about fasting the day before he 
went to Commimion, but unless he was able to absent 
himself from the supper-table, he took some food 
rather than annoy his tutor. The dancing lessons, 
which have been already mentioned, were a consider- 
able penance to poor Stanislaus, but he consented 
to take them, hoping that his brother, seeing his 
willingness to obey him in indifferent things, would 
not press him in matters where his conscience made 
him xefuse. And it must be remembered that this 
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obedience was shown to a brother only a year older 
than himself, and who had no right to claim it from 
him. He never complained to his father, who loved 
him better than all his other children, nor to his 
mother to whom he was not only a darling child, but 
something sacred beyond words : ever3rthing. was 
borne in silence, and with a gentleness which never 
varied. 

There is something very lovely in the simple 
picture drawn of Stanislaus at this time by his 
servant, Lawrence Pacifici, a Bavarian from Wiirz- 
burg, who afterwards became a priest, and had a 
benefice in S. Mosfe, at Venice. In the May of 1601 
he was summoned to give his evidence before the 
Papal Nuncio — 

'When I was about eighteen years old I went 
to Vienna to see the world and be educated. I 
chanced to get into the service of a Polish gentle- 
man named Paul Kostka, then about twenty years 
old,® who was with a master, by name John, who 
was also a Pole, a man of about thirty, and a 
younger brother of PauFs, all of whom were at 
Vienna, in the house of a senator called Kimberker, 
whom they paid for their bed and board. The two 
brothers, Paul and Stanislaus Kostka, attended the 

6 Pacifici evidently makes a mistake here, as Paul could not have 
then been sixteen. He was not a year older than Stanislaus. 
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schools of the reverend Jesuit Fathers, and I along 
with them. However, Paul Kostka, the elder brother, 
was rather too free in his life, and somewhat insub- 
ordinate, and given to as great vanity in his style 
of dress and in his conversation as his tutor would 
allow. But Stanislaus Kostka, as he was the younger, 
was as yet without the vestige of a beard, his face 
full, white and rosy, with an amiable expression that 
seemed to move any one to sympathy who looked 
at him, so gladsome and yet tearful were his eyes. 
Thus I knew him, because I lived, ate, and slept 
in the same house with him for one or more years, I 
cannot recollect which. He was always extraordinarily 
given to prayer. And though he went to the school 
of the reverend Jesuit Fathers, and studied rhetoric 
along with me, he never took to worldly eloquence, 
but always sought in that study for pious subjects. 
Thus his speeches, such as the students are accus- 
tomed to deliver, were generally about our Lady, 
towards whom he had acquired a great devotion, 
not merely in the Congregation of Our Lady and 
SL Barbara, which is kept up there with very special 
devotion, and of which he, with numbers of the 
pupils of the Society of Jesus, was a member, but 
also from a book that he was always reading, the 
Mariale, by Frederick Nausea, Bishop of Vienna, 
if I remember rightly, which treats with much piety 
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of all our Lady's feast-daysJ It was an octavo 
volume, and Stanislaus always had it before him, 
and read it, as well as another book called Hortulus 
Animcz — the Little Gardm of the SouL Stanislaus 
Kostka was also much given to prayer and to 
fasting. He always had by him his ebony rosaiy. 
He loved solitude as much as he could consis- 
tently with his position, and withdrew from society, 
even when it was all that could be desired In 
conversation he was cheerful and amiable, though 
so modest. He talked with pleasure to simple folk, 
readily took pity on others, and was always the 
first to rise from table. 

'He went to confession and communion very 
often, and heard every day when able several Masses 
for which he had a great devotion. He seldom 
went in the streets with a footman in attendance;, 
imless forced to do so by his master, or by his 
brother. In the house where we were living 
he always sought out-of-the-way rooms and quiet 
comers. He was always at his prayers, and I never 
remember having seen him studying anything, except 
it were pious reading or prayer. He liked simple 
and plain clothes; quite different in that from his 

7 Frederick was chosen Bishop in 1541, after having been 
coadjutor to his predecessor, John Faber, for four years. Both 
of them were devoted and zealous prelates, Frederick died in 
1552 (Socher, Hist. Prov. Austria^ S.J,\ 
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brother. I never saw him wear gloves. Such a 
very retired life, and so opposite to that his brother 
Paul was leading, as they were both of so noble 
birth, gave rise to constant and almost daily dis- 
turbances, to such a degree that Paul was for ever 
reproaching him, and very roughly too, and some- 
times with injurious words, for his too austere way 
of living, and now and again John, their tutor, was 
forced to interfere.' 

We shall have occasion elsewhere to quote the 
neict sentences. His closing words were as follows: 
'I believe without doubt that Stanislaus died a 
virgin, so very modest was he in words and actions ; 
in all his conduct he was so shy and bashful : nor 
was there anything that could be said against his 
manner of life, though his brother, as a man of the 
world, looked upon it as blameworthy, just because 
he would not pay any attention to the follies to 
which he himself gave his whole heart. In fine, 
this is the truth, that Stanislaus, so young as he 
was, was a great servant of God and full of virtue, 
of a very wonderful and exemplary life ; for I know 
he scourged himself constantly. And this was the 
reputation he had with those about him. And so 
I beg him to deign to intercede for me, because 
I hold firmly that he is a saint in heaven.' Such 
is the testimony of PacificL 
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The simple and rather disjointed story of the old 
Minor Canon of St Moses — ^for it was in 1601 he 
gave his evidence — Closes nothing from the way it is 
told ; its very incoherency gives it the stamp of 
truth. 

In the December of 1566 Stanislaus became seri- 
ously ill, and the sickness was attributed to his vigils 
and penances, and to the ill-treatment of his brother. 
But whatever was the cause, it was designed by God 
to be the occasion of most wonderful and signal 
fcivours, by which it was His will to visit and console 
the yoimg Saint who had so faithfully served and 
loved Him. At the beginning of his illness the 
devil suddenly appeared to him in the form of an 
enormous black dog, which sprang upon the bed as 
if to tear him to pieces. Stanislaus calmly made the 
sign of the Cross, and so drove him away. This 
happened three times, after which the monster 
vanished, and Stanislaus gave thanks to God for his 
deliverance with tears of gratitude. This is declared 
on oath at one of the Processes, on the authority of 
Father Albert Teobulk, who was at that time the 
Saint's master.^ 

From that day Stanislaus rapidly grew worse, and 
there was very faint hope of his recovery. Far from 
dreading death, he ardently desired it as the means 
8 Process of Posen. 
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of his perfect and eternal union with God ; but there 
was one thing which filled his soul with intense sad- 
ness. The Lutheran Kimberker would not allow 
the Blessed Sacrament to enter his house, and poor 
Stanislaus vainly again and again implored his brother 
and tutor to intercede for him with their host. They 
did not dare to do so, feeling convinced that he 
would rather turn them and the sick youth out of his 
house than admit a Catholic priest or the adorable 
Sacrament They tried to comfort Stanislaus with 
the usual unmeaning assurances that he was not ill 
enough to require the last sacraments, that all would 
be well if he kept up his spirits, and so on, although 
we have Bilinski's own admission that he sat up 
with his pupil seven days and nights, scarcely daring 
to take his eyes from his face, lest he should pass 
away at any moment 

So poor Stanislaus lay between life and death, 
hungering for the Bread of Life, pining for the 
embrace of his only Love, and, we may be sure, 
making acts of conformity to the holy will of God, 
even if He did not choose to give him the one 
Object of his loving desire. But this was not so. 
His Heavenly Father loved His dear child too 
tenderly to deprive him of this supreme consolation, 
and He Himself taught him how it was His will 
that he should obtain it. 
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It has been already mentioned that our Saint 
belonged to the Confraternity of St Barbara. About 
a fortnight before Stanislaus fell sick, he had been 
keeping her feast, which falls on the 4th of De- 
cember, with extraordinary devotion. On reading 
in her Life that she was wont to obtain for her devout 
clients the immense grace of never dying without 
Holy Viaticum, he was greatly consoled and rejoiced, 
and earnestly besought the holy virgin martyr to 
receive him into the number of her devoted servants, 
and to obtain for him this great grace. And now, 
when the time of his extreme need was come, he 
remembered all this, and fervently prayed to St. Bar- 
bara, la)dng before her with many tears the necessity 
he was in, and begging her to use the privilege 
God had bestowed on her in his behalf, and not 
to forget him, her least and lowest servant, in his 
hour of need What followed had better be told 
in the words of Bilinski — 

*I nursed him, staying up seven nights running, 
as I feared some sudden change for the worse, such 
as often comes on those who are so dangerously 
ill. Now one night, while I was near his bed, he 
told me in clear and explicit words to make a genu- 
flection to the Blessed Sacrament which was being 
at that moment brought to him, in presence of 
St Barbara. And as soon as he had said that, he 
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grew quite recollected, and remained with his whole 
body in a reverential attitude. I myself saw and 
heard all this ; I am certain that Stanislaus was not 
at all out of his mind through the violence of his 
sickness.'^ A later witness adds some very inter- 
esting details which he had from the canon's lips: 
* Canon John Bilinski has often told me with tears 
in his eyes, that while watching at the bedside of 
Blessed Stanislaus when he was dangerously ill, the 
Saint one night with great fervour shook him and 
said, " On yoiu: knees, on your knees ! See St Bar- 
bara is coming into the room with two angels, who 
are bringing me Holy Communion." And thereupon 
the holy youth got up and fell on his knees, then 
he said three times the Domine non sum dignus, and 
Deus cordis mei — "God of my heart!" and opened his 
mouth and presented his tongue, most devoutly and 
humbly. " And I," Bilinski used to add, " remained 
stupified, as though out of myself with amazement"' 
But we have another witness to this wonderful 
grace besides Bilinski, and it is no other than the 
Saint himself When he was in the novitiate at Rome 
he was much in the company of a Modenese lay- 
brother, Stephen Augusti, in whose pure and simple 
soul Stanislaus especially delighted, and with whom 
he was in the habit of conversing very unreservedly. 
9 Process of Poltova, a.d. 1603. 
E 2 
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When he was interrogated on oath as to what he 
knew about the miraculous Communion of Stanislaus, 
and the visit of St. Barbara, he replied — *When 
Stanislaus Kostka and I were in the novitiate at 
Rome, he was talking to me (as he often did for 
the sake of learning Italian) on a day very near the 
feast of St. Barbara. He said, " O brother Stephen, 
how much I owe to God and to that holy martyr 1" 
I answered that all men owe much to God, but that 
as to St Barbara, if he had any particular devotion 
to her, I should like to hear something about it 
He required a little pressing on the subject, but at 
last he said, " Well, once when I was ill, in the house 
of a heretic, I had an intense longing for Holy Com- 
munion, and I recommended the matter to St Barbara. 
While my heart was full of this desire, she suddenly 
appeared in the room accompanied by two angels 
bearing the Blessed Sacrament, and I communicated 
with great joy." When he had said this, he gave 
a great sigh, coloured deeply, and remained silent, 
so that I did not dare to ask any more.'^® Stanislaus 
afterwards begged his friend to keep the secret, which 
he did till after the death of the Saint, when it seemed 
to be for the glory of God to make it known. 

The house in which this wonderful miracle took 
place, passed, after Kimberker's death, into Catholic 
10 Process of Recanati, lo art. 
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hands, and the room in which Stanislaus lay sick was 
converted into a chapel, which is held in great vene- 
ration to this day. Stanislaus was to receive another 
wonderful favour during this illness. He never 
doubted that the Communion he had received at 
the hands of an angel was intended to be his sup- 
port and consolation in the hour of death, for this 
was what he had asked of St. Barbara, and this is 
the blessing which she is wont to obtain for her 
faithful clients. And so it seemed that it was to 
be, for he grew rapidly worse, and prepared with 
the most devout sentiments for the moment which 
all thought imminent. Suddenly, the Blessed Mother 
of God, whom he had always loved so tenderly, 
appeared before him, holding her Divine Child in 
her arms, and coming to the bedside, with a sweet 
and smiling countenance, she laid the Infant Jesus 
on the bed, and He and the sick youth embraced 
and caressed each other. Perhaps this visit of our 
Lady would never have been known if Stanislaus 
had not confided it to his confessor, Father Nicolas 
Doni, in order to induce him to give him his help 
in obeying the command which the Blessed Virgin 
gave him before she left the room, which was to 
enter the Society of Jesus. 

St. Stanislaus told these facts also to Father War- 
scewizki under seal of confession when with him in 
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Rome. He, as will be seen, made them known after 
the Saint's death.^^ 

Bilinski shall relate what followed *I had been 
watching by the Blessed Stanislaus for so many 
nights that I was worn out, and I asked some of 
the servants to take my place for one night. I was 
so exhausted that I fell asleep immediately and did 
not wake till morning. Day was just breaking as I 
crept quietly into the sick room; the servants were 
asleep, and by the light which was burning, I saw 
Stanislaus, who affectionately beckoned me to him, 
telling me that he was perfectly well. I really 
thought he was wandering, but soon I perceived 
that he spoke truly, and I wondered greatly. He 
begged me to give him his clothes that he might 
go at once to the church to give thanks for his 
recovery, but I said that he must not do so till he 
had leave from the doctors. When they came . . . 
they said in great surprize, that he did, indeed, 
appear to be quite recovered, but fearing a relapse, 
they ordered him to remain in bed for a time. . . . 
Shortly after this, he dressed himself, and we went 
together to the church, and there was no trace left 
of his desperate illness.* 

11 Process of Cracow, A.D. 1630. 



CHAPTER V. 

Flight 

This charge given by our Lady to Stanislaus, which 
has just been related, was not. the first intimation of 
God's will that he had received. Some months 
before his illness he had been conscious of an in- 
terior voice calling him to enter the Society of Jesus, 
and his whole heart was filled with the desire to do 
so. But his extreme bashfiilness as well as his fear 
of his father's anger held him back, so that for a 
long time he kept his own counsel, and never said 
a word about his vocation to anybody. It would, 
indeed, have been a hopeless undertaking to ask 
his father's sanction for this step, and Stanislaus 
was afraid that to do so would only result in a 
storm of indignation, in his losing all the blessings 
he was enjoying in Vienna through being smnmoned 
back to Poland, as he was sure he should be, and 
in people sajdng that he had not dared to carry out 
his desire of giving himself to the service of God- 
In after days he bitterly reproached himself for hisi 
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want of courage and generosity in thus delaying to 
obey the Divine Voice. 

The straggle with himself was a very painful one, 
and had a share, most likely, in bringing on the 
mortal sickness of which he was miraculously cured. 
After that, however, he delayed no longer, but went 
straight to Father Doni, his confessor, and told him 
of his vocation, his hesitation, and the wonderful 
things that had happened in his late sickness. No 
sooner had he spoken than his soul was filled with 
the utmost peace and consolation, beyond anything 
he had ever experienced, an abundant reward for 
the victory he had gained over himself. He always 
called this delay of his by much harder names than 
any one else would do, describing what surely was 
only timidity and perhaps excessive diffidence as 
pusillanimity and ingratitude. And ever afterwards, 
when he found in the Society the intense happiness 
which made it to him like a foretaste of heaven, he 
would remember that he had risked the losing of it 
all by his long silence, and would adore the divine 
goodness in not withdrawing from him the grace 
which he had hesitated in accepting. He always 
called it the greatest of his sins. 

Now, however, there was no further delay : Stanis- 
laus at once and most earnestly besought the 
Provincial, Father Lorenzo Maggi, to receive him 
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into the Society. This request, however, was not 
granted : the religious were unanimous in their decision 
not to receive him except with his father's consent. 
They considered that as he was a man of so much 
standing and influence in Poland, a great deal of 
mischief might be the consequence of their receiving 
Stanislaus against his desire or without his know- 
ledge. They had, indeed, not long before had a 
good deal of trouble from this very cause in the 
case of some noble youths at Vienna. It was true 
that the decision of the fathers not to receive any 
of the young men of their College without their 
parents* consent did not apply to Stanislaus now 
that the house was broken up, but still they felt 
that his father had trusted to their good faith when 
he sent him to study in Vienna, and there seemed 
no hope at all of his desire being accomplished, for 
he well knew that his father's natural disposition 
and his extreme affection for himself would be 
insuperable obstacles in the way. At that time the 
Papal Legate, Cardinal Commendone,^ was at the 
Imperial Court, having been sent there by Saint 
Pius V. on matters affecting religion. He had been 
in Poland, and was well acquainted with the Kostka 
family : his elevation to the purple having taken 

^ Commendone will be remembered as the Papal envoy sent to 
England on the accession of Mary. 
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place whilst he was Nuncio at the Court of King 
Sigismund II. Stanislaus implored him to become 
his intercessor with the fathers, and he consented to 
recommend him very strongly to Father Maggi, 
who, besides being Provincial, was Rector of the 
College. He, however, was convinced that prudence 
forbade his granting the request, which otherwise 
would have been very dear to his heart, knowing, as 
he did, the beauty and the holiness of the young 
student's character. The apparent hopelessness of 
his cause did not discourage Stanislaus. That sweet 
and powerful voice of the Mother of God which 
had given him so plain an intimation of the divine 
will as he knew her command to be, was for ever 
ringing in his ears and heart: Mary had bidden 
him do this thing, so it must be possible, however 
difficult. He renewed the vow he had already made 
to enter the Society, and resolved, if all other 
means failed, to beg his way as a pilgrim to wherever 
there were any Jesuit Colleges, and not to return 
to his native country, but to go on making his 
request, first in one place and then in another, 
till it was granted. 

One day — it was in the August of 1567 — ^he was 
unburthening his weary heart to Father Francis 
Antoni, a Portuguese who had been Master of 
Novices in Sardinia, and then filled the office of 
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Preacher to the Empress Mary, a man of remarkable 
zeal and prudence.^ Stanislaus told the Father his 
design and resolve. Antoni saw that the refusal of 
the fathers was dictated by wisdom, and on the 
other hand that Stanislaus was not a hot-headed 
enthusiast, but older than his years, full of discretion 
as well as piety, and firmly convinced that he must 
do God's will at all risks, and obey Him even at 
the cost of displeasing his father. He therefore 
recommended him, as he was decided on seeking 
elsewhere the blessing which seemed out of his 
reach in Vienna, to apply to Father Peter 
Canisius, the Provincial of Upper Germany, who 
was at Augsburg, and, if he failed in persuading 
him, to make his request to Father Francis Borgia, 
the General of the Society, in Rome ; and he gave 
him letters to them both.^ 

Stanislaus felt as if he had now taken the first 
step towards attaining his heart's desire. Not a 
doubt, not a fear was in his soul : the twelve 
hundred miles that lay between him and the Holy 
City, the journey on foot, the beggar's garb, the 
alms he must ask, the numberless trials which the 

• Father Sacchini seems rather to think that he had more zeal 
than prudence, at all events on this occasion, and takes the case in 
point as an instance how God overrules for His ends any error on 
the part of man. 

* Process of Madrid, A.D. 1602. 
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high-bred young noble would have to face — ^nothing 
of all this daunted the generous spirit which looked 
eagerly on to the end of the pilgrimage, and never 
glanced at the perils or difficulties of the way. He 
had put his hand to the plough, and he was not 
one of those who look back. The only thing now 
was to find some pretext for leaving Vienna. He 
had not long to wait: the next time that Paul ill- 
treated him, instead of bearing his cruelty as usual 
in uncomplaining silence, he assumed an appearance 
of indignation, and told him that if he did not 
change his conduct he would drive him to leave the 
place, and that he would have to answer for it to 
their father. *Go where you like,' cried Paul, in 
imgovemable fury, 'only don't let me see any more 
of you.' 

Here was his opportunity. He had already pro- 
vided himself with a dress of coarse stuff and a 
peasant's hat, and after passing the night in fervent 
prayer to God, and commending himself with many 
tears to the protection of his Blessed Mother, he 
rose early one August morning in 1567, heard Mass 
and communicated in the church of the Society, 
called on Father Antoni for the promised letters of 
recommendation and his blessing, and b^gan his 
pilgrimage. We read that as soon as he had 
passed through the gates of Vienna he once more 
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renewed his vow to God and our Lady, and that with 
so much gladness of heart that he felt he should be 
amply recompensed for all his toils, if at the end 
of a life-long pilgrimage it should be granted him 
to die in a house of the Society. When he had got 
some way out of the city he went aside from the 
highroad, and stripped off his dress, which was suited 
to a person of his position, put on the pilgrim's 
weeds he had prepared, tied a rope round his waist 
for a girdle, and hung thereon his beads. Thus 
with staff in hand he went gladly on his way, and 
gave his fine clothes to the first beggar he met.* 

Pacifici, the servant, in his account of the flight 
of Stanislaus, says: * Stanislaus came to me very 
early in the morning, while his brother Paul and his 
tutor were still asleep, and told me that when 
dinner-time came I was to say that he could not 
dine at home, because he had been invited else- 
where. I did say so, and the dinner passed without 
his flight being suspected. But when the evening 
went by, and he did not return to sleep, my masters 
began to suspect that he had entered religion in 
the house of the Jesuit Fathers at Vienna. The 
Fathers, however, said that they knew he was not in 
their province, but that they believed he was gone to 
Rome, on which they went home in a great rage, 

* Bartoli, ch. iv. 
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inquired particularly what he had said to me, and 
leaving me in charge of the house, they drove off 
in a carriage in pursuit of him. This was the 
following morning : they presently returned after a 
fruitless journey, and as far as I could make out 
when they spoke German (for they spoke Polish to 
each other), they had actually seen him on the road 
without recognizing him. I remember too that some 
miraculous circumstances were mentioned, the par- 
ticulars of which I cannot now recall to memory.'^ 

Canon John Bilinski, in his brief deposition, says : 
* ... we followed him with all possible speed, going 
some ten miles in a very short space of time,® but 
God so ordered it that we could not overtake him. 
He had confided everything before his departure to 
a young Hungarian, whose name I forget, and who 
gave us a letter which Stanislaus had left between 
the leaves of a note-book, and in which he explained 
what he had done to us and to his parents.' 

There was a report in Vienna, that before following 
Stanislaus recourse was had to a witch, who dis- 
covered, by means of her unholy art, that he had 
taken the road to Augsburg, and that she mentioned 
the inn where he would sleep. If there were any- 

5 Process of Venice, a.d. 1602. 

• A distance of about forty-five English miles, a long journey 
for Stanislaus under an August sun. 
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thing in the story, it could only have been the 
Lutheran Kimberker who consulted the woman, for 
Paul, after his conversion, expressly denied that he 
or Bilinski had done so, and he was a good deal 
annoyed at finding the story told in a Life of his 
brother which was published at the time. However 
this may be, he started, together with Kimberker, 
Bilinski, and a servant, early in the morning, in a 
carriage drawn by very good horses. What follows 
is confirmed by the clearest evidence given in the 
Processes. After driving some distance they over- 
took Stanislaus, and passed him without recognizing 
him in his changed dress. In addition to the 
statement of Pacifici, already quoted, on this head, 
we have, fortunately, that of the Saint himself. *I 
one day asked Stanislaus,' says his brother novice 
Augusti; *in the novitiate at Rome, how he had 
managed to escape, and he told me that he had 
borrowed some common clothes, and started very 
early; that his friends followed him with many horses, 
and came up with him, but that they did not know 
him, and turned back, thinking he had gone some 
other road. This he thought was ordered by the 
providence of God, to Whom he gave thanks for the 
happiness of having been able to continue his journey.'^ 
Some say that Stanislaus, on seeing his pursuers, 
7 Process of Recanati, A.D. 1602. 
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turned aside into a by-road, that this excited their 
suspicions after some little time, and at length they 
came to the conclusion that the shabby-looking 
pilgrim they had passed must really have been 
Stanislaus. They told the coachman to turn back, 
and must certainly have overtaken him, had not 
the horses quite suddenly appeared to have lost 
their strength, and begim to go so slowly as 
scarcely to stir, and at last they stood still, and 
no efforts nor blows could induce them to move. 
The man exclaimed that it was something more 
than natural, and that it was either God's will, or 
something else that he could not understand, which 
was against their going on. We cannot doubt that 
it was indeed God's will, nor did Paul and his 
companions ; and they were surer still when, on 
turning round, the horses resumed their wonted 
speed and vigour. D. Antonio Meier, who has 
been before mentioned as the friend of Stanislaus, 
said that Paul told him, crossing himself as be 
spoke, that he would never go in pursuit of his 
brother again, after the miraculous things he had 
witnessed. He states he had heard the story again 
and again, both from Paul and the others, that for 
some days everybody in Vienna was talking about 
it, especially the students of the University.® Some 
8 Process of Madrid, A.D. 1602. 
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of these youths made it the subject of their poetical 
compositions. The letter which the young Hungarian 
gave to Paul left no doubt as to Stanislaus' destination. 

A few days after Stanislaus was gone a letter was 
despatched to Rome from Vienna by Father Wolf- 
gang Perringer to St Francis Borgia, containing a 
detailed account of the flight of Stanislaus. 

Though the greater part of the details have been 
already given, the letter has a special interest as giving 
us the impressions of the fathers at Vienna at the 
time, and enabling us to measure St. Francis Borgia's 
feelings towards the young postulant when he received 
him at Rome. 

'Very Reverend Father in Christ, — ^A Polish youth 
of noble birth, but nobler still by his virtue, has 
been for frill two years begging to be received, and yet 
his request could not be granted, not merely because 
he had been our convictor, and was still a scholar 
in our College, but for certain other reasons. In 
despair of getting his parents' leave for this step, a 
few days back he left the city, with the fixed intention 
of trying if he could obtain what he desired in some 
other place. He was a great model of firmness and 
piety, dear to all, a trouble to none, a boy in age, 
a man in prudence, small in body, great and lofty in 
mind. Every day he heard two Masses; and he 
went to confession and communion much oftener 

F 
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than the other students. He was constant m prayer, 
and in his studies — ^rhetoric — he not only got up to 
his class-mates, who at first were ahead of him, but 
even got before them all. Day and night his only 
thought was Jesus and the Society. Oftentimes withi 
tears in his eyes he implored the superiors to accept 
him, and begged the Nuncio by letter to force them 
to do so, but when he saw that all was in vain, he 
determined, even against the will of parents, brothers, 
and friends, to run away, and by some other means 
get an entry into the Society. If he could not 
obtain that in the place to which he was directed, 
then he wa§ resolved to go as a pilgrim for the rest 
of his life, in utter poverty and loneliness, for the 
love of Christ. Those of ours to whom he disclosed 
his design, tried to dissuade him, and urged him to go 
with his brother, whom it was said was soon returning 
to Poland, assuring him that when his parents saw 
his constancy they would without diflSculty consent 
to his lawfiil request. But he maintained firmly that 
he knew his parents better than they, that it was vain 
to expect anything of the kind firom them, and that 
he fully resolved to put into execution what he had 
promised to Jesus Christ 

* So, when neither his master nor his confessor had 
been able to shake his purpose, one morning, after 
lie had been to Holy Communion, without a word to 
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his tutor or to his brother, caring nothing for his 
great fortune, he took off the clothes he used to wear 
at home and at school, put on a wretched canvass 
dress, and stick in hand, like a poor country lad, he 
set off from Vienna. His landlord, his brother, and 
his tutor came to the College to ask where he was. 
On ours answering that they did not know, for they had 
not seen him when he left, they at once hired horses 
and went off in different directions in pursuit^ The 
story runs that they consulted a witch, and that she 
told them the gate of the city by which he had lefi^ 
and the road he had taken. They went at full 
gallop, and reached the place where the soldier of 
Christ had halted, but they could not get hold of 
him. For they say that the horses stopped dead with 
fatigue, nor would they go a step further^ at which 
the driver exclaimed in amazement, that he had never 
seen the like. So, alarmed at this quasi-miracle, they 
desisted from the pursuit What will next happen, 
God only knows. However, we believe that all has 
feUen out by God's design. Who wished the youth to 
escape. This is certain, that he has always shown 
such constancy as to appear as if he were moved, not 
by boyish ardour, but by an inspiration from on high.' 

* Pacifici stated as above that the fathers said he had started for 
Rome. Probably Father Antoni, who may not have been living 
in the College, had kept his own counsel. Stanislaus' visit to 
their church would hardly have been observed. 

F 2 
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It may easily be imagined that there was great 
excitement among the fellow-students of our Saint, 
who reverenced as much as they loved him. The 
fact of his desiring to enter religion could surprize 
none of those who had seen his beautiful and 
unworldly life, by which he so plainly declared 
what his words had done to his brother, that he 
was not made for time but for eternity. But very 
great was their wonder to think of the high-bom 
boy of seventeen begging his way, for Christ's sake, 
fearing neither danger nor want nor suffering. We 
cannot but think that many a young heart must 
have biunt with emulation on hearing these things, 
and been drawn from this world to God by the 
fair example of him who so counted all things but 
loss that he might win Christ But these things 
spoke to none as they did to Paul Kostka : for 
then — as we may well believe — was sown in his 
heart that good seed which was to bear abundant 
fruit by-and-by, when his conversion and penitence, 
his holy life and death, were won by the prayers 
of his saintly brother, to be among the brightest 
jewels in the crown he wears in heaven. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Stanislaus Kostka and Peter Canisius. 

While Stanislaus was journeying on towards 
Augsburg, with his heart overflowing with spiritual 
joy and consolation, Paul had written a full account 
to their father of his flight from Vienna, and of all 
the extraordinary circumstances attending the pursuit 
which have been related in the last chapter. He 
felt that he must rely on these as his justification 
in his father's eyes for not continuing to pursue his 
brother; and his account was confirmed by the 
evidence of the three eye-witnesses, Bilinski, Kim- 
berker, and the servant He also inclosed in his 
own letter the note which Stanislaus had written 
and left in the care of his Hungarian friend. But 
the wonderful tale had no power whatever in con- 
vincing John Kostka that his son's religious voca- 
tion was the work of the Holy Ghost, or that the 
sudden refiisal of the horses to continue the journey 
was due to a miraculous interposition of the Divine 
Providence, in order to secure the successful issue 
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of his flight It is strange to think that what was 
so plainly supernatural as to cany conviction to the 
mind of the heretic Kimberker, who at last con- 
fessed that the evidence was irresistible, should not 
have satisfied a good Catholic like John Kostka. 
It only shows how violent prejudice and anger can 
obscure the reason and judgment, for one would 
have thought that the wonderful circumstances pre- 
ceding the birth of Stanislaus, his holy childhood, 
and the extraordinary faintings which his father 
always believed to be supernatural, would of them- 
selves be enough to prepare him almost to expect 
a miracle in the case of his son, much more to 
beheve it when attested by four persons, one of 
whom certainly was not likely to be too easy of 
belief in the matter. 

It may be remembered that the servant Pacifid 
in his deposition referred to certain miraculous cir- 
cumstances which at that time (thirty-four years 
after their occurrence) he could not accurately 
remember. It seems very likely that he referred 
to the account which his fellow-servant, who made 
one of the pursuing party, was in the habit of 
giving of some things which he had noticed : how he 
had seen Stanislaus cross from one bank to the other 
of a river, walking on the water as if it had been 
dry land, and so considerably shortening the way. 
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whilst his brother had to go a long way round in 
order to reach the bridge. This man afterwards 
became, as has been said, a religious in the Order 
pf the Friars Minor, and led a very holy hfe. 

John Kostka received the news of his son's flight 
with the most furious indignation. He thought 
that Stanislaus had disgraced himself and insulted 
his family by running away in a beggar's dress and 
asking alms as a beggar, in order to become a reli- 
gious, and he vowed vengeance both on his son 
and on the Society of Jesus, which he held responsible 
for the injury done to his honour. He wrote a 
violent letter to Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius, Bishop 
erf Ermeland, and formerly one of Pius IV.'s legates 
at the Council of Trent, in which he threatened to 
dissolve the Jesuit College at Pultowa, which had 
been founded about two years before by Andrew 
Noscovski Bishop of Plosk, adding that he would 
take good care to prevent any member of the 
Society from ever again setting foot in Poland. He 
repeated the same thing in a letter to Stanislaus, 
whom he vowed he would have brought home in 
chains. 

Meanwhile our Saint continued his journey; he 
was wholly improvided with money, and begged 
his food for the day. He passed the night in 
some wretched hovel, or wherever he could find 
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any one to take him in out of charity. We are 
told that his eagerness to reach the end of his 
journey was such that he walked as muc& as thirty 
miles a day, and this could hardly have been 
accomplished by a delicate youth of seventeen, 
unaccustomed to fatigue and privation, except by 
an extraordinary assistance from heaven. It seems 
hardly possible to believe that Mary, at whose 
bidding this cherished child of hers was making 
his way on foot to give himself imreservedly to the 
service of her Divine Son, did not support and 
embrace him with a mother's love, and enable him 
to accomplish all that his fervent zeal led* him to 
undertake. He was continually meditating on 
heavenly things, engaged in loving colloquies with 
God and our Blessed Lady, or reciting the rosary; 
and we read in the processes that whenever in his 
journey he came to a wayside crucifix or a shrine 
of the Madonna, he never failed to salute them and 
to recite some prayers before them, going on his 
way afterwards refreshed and strengthened both in 
soul and body. 

At length, after walking about four hundred and 
fifty miles, he arrived at Augsburg, and immediately 
went to the Jesuit College to inquire for the Provincial, 
Father Peter Canisius. He found that he was 
absent, having gone to Dillingen, which is quite a 
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day's journey from Augsburg; but such was the 
zeal and eagerness of Stanislaus to be made one 
of his beloved Society, that without delaying to 
take so much as an hour's rest and refreshment, he 
immediately set out again, with that unwearied 
vigour of a loving heart which Thomas k Kempis 
describes — 

Ubi amatur non laboratur, 
Aut si laboratur, labor amatur. 

It seems that in this part of his journey he was 
accompanied by one of the Society, a circumstance 
which has preserved for us the record of a very 
great and signal flavour which God bestowed upon 
him. When he and his companion had left Augs- 
burg a few miles behind them, they entered a small 
village, and finding the door of the church open, 
and some country people going in, they did the 
same, as Stanislaus greatly desired to hear Mass 
and to receive the Holy Communion. 

They knelt down and prayed for a few minutes, 
then Stanislaus noticed, with surprize, that there was 
no preparation for Mass, though there were not a few 
of the sacred objects familiar to a CathoHc to be 
seen in the church. On inquiry, they heard that 
it was in the hands of Lutherans, and so bitter was 
the disappointment of our Saint at not being able to 
receive his Lord, and still more at finding a Catholic 
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sanctuary in the hands of the heretics, that he could 
not restrain his tears. But he did not weep long, 
for very sweet and very wonderful was the consola- 
tion given to him by God. There suddenly appeared 
before him a band of angels, so bright and beautiful 
that he instantly recognized them for what they were, 
who surrounded him, kneeling ; one of them carried 
the Blessed Sacrament with the most profound reve- 
rence and adoration, and advancing to Stanislaus, 
gave him Communion, after which all the angels de- 
parted, leaving him so filled with consolation, and 
so refreshed and invigorated in soul and body that 
it seemed to him as though he could have walked 
ta the ends of the earth and never known weariness. 

Only Stanislaus saw the angels, but he must have' 
told what happened in this Lutheran church to his 
companion, for Father Albert Teobulk gives an 
exact account of the occurtence in his evidence at 
the Process,^^ and says that it was related to him * by 
a Father of the Society, who happened to be the 
companion of Stanislaus on his journey.' The 
miracle is also reported in the deposition of Father 
Nicholas Oborski, and it was generally known, and 
spoken of at the time. 

Thus divinely consoled and strengthened, our 
Saint continued his journey, and on arriving at 
10 Process of Posen, 1603. 
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Dillingen, at once presented himself to the Pro- 
vincial, and kneeling at his feet gave him the letter 
fiom Father Antoni. As soon as he had read it, 
and heard from the lips of the holy youth what was 
the one overwhelming desire of his heart, Peter 
Canisius raised him from the ground and embraced 
him affectionately. Stanislaus opened his whole 
heart to him, as to a father, and with tears in his 
eyes begged him to receive him into the Society. 
He protested that, as he had undertaken so long a 
journey to gain this grace, so he was quite ready to 
go on to the world's end if so be he could obtain 
it Father Canisius wished to receive him on the 
spot for his own province of Upper Germany, so 
well could a saint's eye detect true sanctity, but the 
young postulant thought he was still too near Poland 
to be safe from his family, who would, he felt sure, 
make every possible effort to remove him from the 
Society. There were two others whom the saintly 
General had summoned to Rome for their theo- 
logical studies, and Father Peter arranged that 
Stanislaus should travel with them. 

Meanwhile, till the time for starting came, the 
holy Provincial, after giving him the happy assur- 
ance that he was already coimted as a novice, 
thought well to exercise the new candidate in the 
mean and humble occupations which fall to the lot 
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of a novice; and this not only to prove his virtue 
and resolution, but to remove the doubt which 
naturally exists until a very young and ardent 
nature has been exercised in this way, lest his 
fervour should be greater than his solidity and con- 
stancy. 

At that time the Jesuit Fathers had a very 
flourishing establishment at Dillingen, for the educa- 
tion of youths of high rank, under the patronage 
of St Jerome, to whom the church and house were 
dedicated. The Academy of St Jerome was one 
of the many great and good works of Cardinal 
Otho Truchses, the Bishop of Augsburg. From 
the first days of his episcopate, in 1543, he had 
planned a College of higher studies for the nobility 
of Suabia. Father Le Jay, one of the first com- 
panions of St Ignatius, had encouraged most strongly 
this his idea, and soon, under the rectorship of an 
eminent scholar fi:om Louvain, Cornelius Rosendael, 
of Haarlem, or Harlemius, as they styled him, it 
became one of the first places of education in 
Europe. Among its professors it counted the Domi- 
nican Peter de Soto, and Martin Olave, as well as 
the Scripturist Dr. Lindanus, and Martin Rythovius, 
both of them afterwards bishops in Belgium, and 
distinguished students of Louvain. In course of 
time the various professors were recalled, and new 
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ones were not to be found, and in 1564, by Father 
De Soto's advice, and with the Rector's full assent, 
the Academy was handed over to the Society of 
Jesus. Theodoric Canisius, half-brother to Father 
Peter, was the Rector Magnificus, when St. Stanislaus 
arrived. Father Thomas Darbyshire,^^ in 1564, while 
yet a novice, had been appointed Superior or Dean 
of the College. Whether he was there in 1567 is 
not clear. 

Here Stanislaus was placed, and his duties were 
those of a common servant, waiting on the students 
at table and attending on them in other ways. The 
holy Provincial had a twofold object in view, to 
exercise our Saint in the virtues of humility and 
self-abnegation, and to give the young men of the 
College the opportunity of profiting by his example. 
Both these ends were fully answered. Stanislaus 
accepted his new duties with the greatest joy and 
readiness, and discharged them with admirable dili- 
gence and modesty. We are told that he made 
so good and thorough a servant, that no one would 
have imagined that he had not been regularly taught 
and trained in these menial offices. His waiting 
at table is particularly mentioned as exciting surprize 
and pleasure in everybody from his respectful manner, 
and attention to the wants of those he was serving. 
" Jesuits in Conflict^ First Senes, pp. 225—253. 
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When the news b^an to be whispered among the 
young men that the man-servant whose manners they 
liked so much was equal by birth and breeding to 
the highest among them, and that he was acting in 
this lowly capacity simply for the love of God, and to 
obtain the favour of being received into the Society, 
they regarded him with the utmost veneration, and 
we are told that many of them were led, by his 
example, to leave the world and enter the religious 
state. One of this number was John Peleycius, of 
Ulm, in Suabia, who a few months later followed 
St Stanislaus to Rome. He had been received as 
a novice in Germany, but he completed his novitiate 
in Rome, being there at the time of the Saint's 
deatL He was a true labourer in the vineyard, 
and after a long life of writing, of teaching, and 
preaching, in 1606, when sixty-five years old, as 
Rector in Oettingen he gave his evidence that 
he knew Stanislaus in the College at Dillingen, and 
remembered his arrival there fi:om Vienna, as a 
poor penniless pilgrim, and his waiting on himself 
and his companions at table, for about a month. 
It was not till 1623 that the good old man went 
to his rest, when eighty-eight years old.^^ 
All this time Stanislaus was continually lifting up 

1' Agricola, Hist. Prov. S.J. Germ. Sup. Dec. ix. n. 311 
Process of Freysingen. 
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his heart to God that He would grant him the fulfil- 
ment of his dearest wish, and hasten the happy day 
which was to give him entirely and for ever to the 
service of His Divine Son in the Society which is 
especially His own. His prayers were accompanied 
by very great penances, and it was particularly 
noticed that he observed an almost unbroken fast, 
so that it became a saying in the house that 
though Stanislaus is always at work, * he never eats 
nor drinks/ This saying was reported by one of 
the witnesses, who said that when he was studying 
theology at the University of Ingolstadt, in 1665, 
he had heard it firom Father George Herzer, of the 
Society, who said that several very old fathers had 
told him of the almost perpetual fast observed by 
the Blessed Stanislaus all the time he was at 
Dillingen.^* 

It is certain that we know a very small part of 
these voluntary mortifications of our Saint ; and that 
they must have been very severe indeed we gather 
from a mere hint on the subject given by one 
of the witnesses who says, *The Blessed Stanislaus, 
when he was placed by Father Canisius in the 
College of Dillingen, to wait on the students, and 
to perform the humblest offices, had so much to 
suffer, that it seemed as if Almighty God had sent 
^ Process of Posen, A.D. 1663. 
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him there to gain an abundant crown of merit, as 
was said by several Fathers of the Society who 
were well acquainted with the circumstances.'^* 

We are surely justified in referring these expres- 
sions to the voluntary mortifications which Stanislaus 
imposed upon himself, for externally his only suffer- 
ings could have been such as were occasioned by his 
deep humility at seeing the affection and reverence 
with which he was universally regarded. Hardly 
had he left Dillingen, than he became an object of 
pious veneration there, and after his death his room 
which he had occupied was turned into a chapel. 

Meanwhile the Provincial, Peter Canisius, had left 
Dillingen to continue the visitation of all the Colleges 
within his Province. He had fiilly satisfied himself 
of the virtue and constancy of Stanislaus, and was 
convinced that not only for his sake, but to avoid the 
scandal of the violent measures which his father 
would in all probability employ against the Society, 
it would be advisable to let him start at once for 
Rome. And this decision was very prudent, for if, 
as we shall see, John did not scruple to send his son 
Paul there, with authority to use all possible means 
to bring Stanislaus back with him to Poland, he 
would doubtless have acted with still greater violence 
if his son had been in Germany, where there were 
" Process of Kalisch, A.D. i6a8. 
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so many princes and nobles who would have been 
only too ready to give him their assistance. 

On the 1 8th of September, the Provincial wrote 
from Ingolstadt the letter already quoted,^* to 
St. Francis Borgia, giving him notice that he expected 
veiy shortly to send Stanislaus and the two other 
students to Rome. 

It was at the end of the month that Stanislaus was 
judged to have been sufl&dently tried to be allowed 
to enter on his novitiate, and accordingly he and the 
young James Levanzio left Dillingen for Munich, 
where they were to find their other companion, Fabri- 
cius Reiner, who as the eldest no doubt had charge 
of the other two, waiting for them. There, too, they 
found Father Canisius, who made Stanislaus change 
the very miserable clothes in which he had travelled 
from Vienna for others more fit to protect him firom 
the sharp autumn winds which would always blow 
keenly when they were crossing the Alps and the 
Apennines. When the three pilgrims came to take 
leave of him he embraced them, gave them his 
blessing, and fiunished them with the letter of recom^ 
mendation to the saintly General. 

Fabricius had entered the Society when thirty-one 
years old, eight years before this time, at Cologne. 
He did not stay long at Rome, for he took the 
M P. la 

G 
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venient* The old rooms alone, hallowed by St. 
Ignatius, were religiously preserved, when Cardinal 
Edward Famese, the great-nephew of the builder 
of the church, reconstructed the house. 

Of the Roman College of St Stanislaus' day not 
one stone has been left on another. It then con- 
sisted of a large irregular building, a portion of 
of which had been the palace of the Cardinal Caraffa, 
who afterwards became Pope Paul IV. His sister 
Victoria Tolfi, widow of Camillo Orsini, Marchese 
di Valle, had determined to turn the palace into a 
convent, and had added considerably to it The 
whole was standing empty when Pius IV. came to 
the Papal throne, and he persuaded the charitable 
lady to make it over to the Society. They built in 
addition the small church of the Annunziata^ which 
was some years after, to make way for the immense 
building dedicated to St Ignatius. In 1582, Gregory 
XIII. began the new College, the one now in exist- 
ence. Nor again was there much of the present 
building on the Quirinal standing in St Stanislaus' 
time. 

As was naturally the case in the infancy of the 

Society, it was impossible at once to organize the 

Order completely, and it was only during the 

Generalate of Father Laynez, in consequence of 

1 Le Gesic de Rome, Victor de Buck, S.J. Bnixelles, 1871. 
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a decree of the first General Congregation, that an 
effort was made, but in vain, to establish separate 
Houses of Novitiate. On Laynez* death in 1565, 
the second General Congregation commissioned his 
successor, St. Francis Borgia, to draw up rules for 
such houses, and to procure, what his predecessor 
had foimd impossible, separate buildings for the 
Novitiate. St Francis took the work at once in 
hand, and on the 20th of September of that year 
promulgated a set of regulations, a copy of which 
exists in St. Stanislaus' handwriting, and which have 
been embodied in the Institutum or code of laws 
by which the Society of Jesus is governed. Just at 
that very time the opportunity presented itself for 
procuring a suitable site. Mgr. John Andrew Croce, 
Bishop of Tivoli, himself a nobleman of that town, 
one of the Fathers of the Council of Trent,^ was 
proprietor of a parish church on the Quirinal called 
Sant' Andrea, to which were attached two small houses 
and a tolerably large garden. , He had a brother, 
Lucius, in the Society; and, as the spot was con- 
sidered a healthy one, the Father pressed the Bishop^ 
to make it over to the Gesli to serve as a sort of 
sanatorium for the sick and invalided. In fact, close 
by, the Popes had begun their summer palace, which 

* Ughelli, Italia Sacra. Tibur. 

8 Sacchini, Hist, S.J, pars iii. 1. ii. n. i6. 
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was subsequently to grow into that stately building, 
so full of the memories of Pius VII. and Pius IX. 
and so desecrated in these our days. Mgr. Croce 
obtained from the Pope, St. Pius V., the transfer 
of the parish to another church, and made over the 
whole property to St Francis Borgia, who had not 
then as yet been elected General The next year, 
1566, the Gesh was so overcrowded that what had 
been decided on in principle became necessary 
in fact. Another kind friend was found. Donna 
Giovanna di Aragona, Duchess of Tagliacozzo, 
mother to the hero of Lepanto, Mark Antony 
Colonna, possessed a property adjoining that of 
Sant' Andrea's, consisting of a house and garden. 
As soon as she heard the General's intention, she 
became desirous of the privilege . of being the found- 
ress of the novitiate, and not only made over this 
property, but gave in addition six thousand ducats,* 
The lay-brothers set to work to make the necessary 
alterations and to adapt a portion for a chapel, 
and so quickly was it done that at the beginning 
of August, the great missionary. Father Julius 
Mancinelli, brought the first nine novices from the 
GesU to train them up in the solitude and seclusion 
of a place so soon to be hallowed by a novice- 
saint. Still, the larger portion of the novices con- 
* Boero, Vita di S, Stanislas, j^, g^ 
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tinued to remain at the Gesii under Father Alfonso 
Ruiz, while some were, at all events, ^s we shall 
see, now and again at the Roman College. The 
new, or second Novitiate, as it was called, had thus 
only been opened the very year before St. Stanislaus 
came to Rome. The building was however rather 
a hut thin a house ; and though only twenty 
people lived there in all at the beginning, they 
were in sad straits for room. Sacchini, from whom 
we borrow this account, writing in Sant' Andrea, 
somewhere about 1620, says the Novitiate had then 
been so enlarged that without counting the aged 
fathers, it held over a hundred. On S. Andrew's day, 
1566, the foundress came with her son to the Mass 
and sermon, and there in presence of a number of 
Cardinals and people of family, the sign of gratitude 
to founders, a large wax taper, was offered to her, 
and she placed it in her son's hands, as her 
successor. 

We are not told how long was the stay Stanislaus 
made at the different houses ; we learn only that 
after leaving the Gesh he was sent to work in the 
kitchen of the Roman College, no easy task where 
there was a community of a hundred and thirty,^ 
and then went to spend his last days at Sant' Andrea. 
Father Boero has printed a list of all his fellow- 
^ Sacchini. Hist. S,J. pars iii. an, 1566. 
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novices, and certainly Sacchini says with truth that 
a nobler band have rarely been gathered together. 
During the ten months that Stanislaus passed in the 
noviceship, about one hundred and seven came and 
went But it is impossible to say which of these 
actually lived under the same roof with him, as we 
have seen that they did not all live together. The 
very large majority, more than half the entire number, 
were Italians, from every portion of the Peninsula ; 
there was a fair sprinkling of Spaniards, there were 
Germans, French, Scotch, English, Flemings, and four 
Poles besides the subject of our story. Twenty-eight 
entered as lay-brothers, and of these twenty-two were 
Italians ; but few of them had proper names to record 
on the register. Another, Antony de Madrid, though 
already thirty-eight, and a man well educated and 
of gentle blood, chose the lowly service of a brother, 
and for his reward had to nurse St Stanislaus in 
his last illness, to lay him out, and biny him when 
dead, as infirmarian at Sant* Andrea. Antony was the 
nephew of Father Christopher de Madrid, who, when 
hardly more than a novice, was appointed by St Igna- 
tius, at the close of his life, to assist Father Polanco, 
the vicar of the Saint, in the government of the whole 
Order, and who afterwards was chosen Assistant by 
Father Laynez, before he had made his solemn vows, 
and by St Francis Borgia, Superior of the Gesli. This 
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last office he held till his death, 1571.^ The humble 
lay-brother was for many a long year assistant to the 
Master of Novices of Palermo, and so gentle was 
he in his charge that the novices used to say that 
they had found a more tender mother in religion 
than God had given them in the world. The example 
of his sainted fellow-novice was always on his lips 
as a lesson to the young men ; and he had borrowed 
from him his love of the Blessed Sacrament, so that 
when old age prevented any active duties, he would 
spend hours, four hours at a time, before the Taber- 
nacle, erect, without restmg upon anything, the love 
of his heart supporting the weight of his four-score 
yearsJ 

First on the list is John Hay, bom at Dalkeith, 
of the Hays of Dalgety, and nephew of Father 
Edmund Hay, first Rector of Pont-k-Mousson, and 
who held such high posts in the Society. Uncle 
and nephew had left Scotland together m 1562, and 
John had studied his philosophy at Louvain before 
going to Rome. Ten years later, as a Master of 
Theology, he defended the doctrine of the Blessed 
Sacrament, at the College just opened at Vilna, before 
a mmiber of Calvinists, none of whom dared to 
descend into the arena for the three days that he 

• Hist, S.y, pars iv. L i. § 38. 
7 D'Aguilera, Hist S.y. Prov, Sic, an. 1609. 
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propounded his theses.^ His Rector, Father War- 
scewizki, who presided at the one-sided conflict, had 
been, as we shall see, his fellow-novice at Rome. 
Six years later we read of him when called to Pont- 
k-Mousson from Poland, and staying for his health 
with a doctor at Strasburg, taking up the defence 
of the same Mystery with equal success against 
Professor Pappus of that University. He was dressed 
as a layman, but the Chancellor saw through his 
disguise and declared he must be the devil or a 
Jesuit® He passed thirteen years in Belgium, and 
died in 1607, sixty-one years old, at the University 
of Pont-k-Mousson, of which he was Chancellor. 

Three months later, on the 24th of April, entered 
Lelio Sanguigni, a Roman, of man's estate, who, when 
four-and-thirty, lost his father, murdered by the hand 
of a relative. Lelio forgave the assassin, and God 
recompensed him by a call to the Society. He 
begged the Father General, Everard Mercurian, to 
take him to St Pius V., and there he implored mercy 
for the murderer. Three years later, when a body 
of Pontifical troops had been sent into France to 
support the Catholic cause against the Huguenots, 
three Jesuit Fathers accompanied the soldiers, Lelio 

8 Sacchini, Hist. S.y. an. 1570. 

^ Ibid, an. 1576. Cf. VUniversitii He Pont^Mousson, Par le 
P. Adam, p. 104. 
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and another brother went with them. Worn out with 
fatigue and sickness, Lelio was the last to succumb, 
doing the work of five, burying even the dead. When 
Father Possevino arrived to their aid, Sanguigni fell 
under the work and was called to his crown, after 
three short years of religious life.^® 

On the loth of September, a year before St. Stanis- 
laus, Bartholomew Pamfili Ricci, a youth of twenty- 
two, bom at a place of melancholy renown, Castel 
Fidardo, joined the novitiate. His happiness it was 
in after years to be for some time the Novice Master 
of St. Aloysius ; and when he held the same post at 
Nola, Blessed Charles Spinola was living in that town 
with his uncle, the Cardinal Philip. Father Bartho- 
lomew knew the young man as he was attending 
the Jesuit College, and he foretold to him his future 
vocation, and his glorious but terrible death in the 
great holocaust of Japan. It was not long after 
that Blessed Charles enrolled himself among his 
novices. Father Ricci died in Rome before his 
prophecy was fully accomplished. 

One Judas there was among the hundred ; and that 
one, alas 1 our own countryman. Christopher Perkins 
had been a student at Oxford, and entered the Society 
a month or so after Father RiccL After many years 
spent in Germany, he was in after life dismissed, 
w Sacchini, Hist, S,J, an. 1569. 
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and came to England with William Cecil, afterwards 
Edrl of Exeter, whose acquaintance he had made 
in Rome.^^ Here the wretched man apostatized 
Cecil recommended him to Lord Burleigh, his great 
imcle, and obtained for him the deanery of Chester. 
Queen Elizabeth intrusted him with diplomatic 
missions, and King James in reward for his activity 
against the Catholics honoured him with knight- 
hood. The unhappy man, not content with such 
pay, aimed at a connection with the favourite 
Buckingham, and married the aimt of the Duke. 
But he won but little esteem for his pains.^^ Chris- 
topher Perkins died in 1622. Curiously enough, a 
daughter of Lady Perkins appears to have left 
England to become a religious.^^ 

About a fortnight later, on November 8th, 1566, 
Paul Neiikirk arrived from Prague, where he had 
already been received into the Society, and whose 
after-life was to be such a strikmg contrast to that 
of his unhappy fellow-novice, which has just been 
described. After some six years spent in Rome 
he went to study his theology at Vienna, and then 
in 1576 was sent as Professor of Philosophy to 

11 Dodd's Church History, 

1* Note of Father Persons. Father Grene's Collectanea ; Stony- 
hurst MSS. P. fol. 48. 

1* MS. note-book of Dr. John Southcote, m the possession of 
the Bishop of Southwark. 
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Prague. Campion was there at the time as Professor 
of Rhetoric, and when Father Neiikirk two years 
later was ordained priest and vacated his chair, the 
future martyr was appointed his successor. His life 
was a full and useful one, governing the Colleges 
of Prague, Gratz, and Vienna, in which city he died 
when fifty-three years old.^* 

A week after the yoimg Bohemian arrived a 
venerable priest whose life was more stirring, and 
whose end was singularly blessed. Luigi Corbinelli, 
a Florentine gentleman of ample means, had entered 
the priesthood, when a sort of constitutional depres- 
sion induced his medical advisers to send him in 
pursuit of distractions across Europe. He was able 
to pay the expenses of some cheerful companions, 
and wherever there were any grand festivities, there 
Corbinelli was sure to be found. Naturally enough, 
the double royal wedding at Paris in 1599 attracted 
the party. The splendid gaieties were brought to a 
sudden close by the death of Henry II., and Luigi 
was actually present at the tournament when the 
King was woimded. The blow struck the priest's 
heart, and read him a lesson which he did not forget, 
and he determined, spite of his delicate health and 
advanced years, to enter the Society of Jesus. He 
lived long enough to be the happy sharer of 
" Hist, Prov. Bohm. S,J, 
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St Aloysius' d)rmg hours, for into the infirmary, 
which was his home, the Saint was carried when 
. the fever came upon him. The aged priest per- 
suaded the brothers to bear him to the bedside of 
the young man, and compelled him to give him 
his blessing. Again and again, though lying in 
different apartments, he appeared to the Saint 
begging his prayers; and when, after obtaining per- 
mission to be laid in the same grave as Aloysius, 
he left the world nineteen days before him, Gonzaga 
told Father Bellarmine that Corbinelli's soul had 
tarried but a moment in Purgatory.-^^ 

But Corbinelli was not long the oldest among the 
novices of his day. On Epiphany — ^the first who 
entered in the new year, 1567 — came Francis Torres, 
a Spaniard, who had grown grey with many a long 
year of study. Like his uncle Bartholomew, the 
celebrated Bishop of the Canary Isles, he had gained 
even among his countrymen a great name for his 
profound philosophical and theological lore. There 
was hardly a library in Europe unvisited by him. 
And the Pope had paid him the special compliment 
of summoning him to the Council of Trent It was 
during its sessions that he came to know and to 
esteem the new Order of St Ignatius, till at last, 
spite of his great age, he put his neck beneath the 
i** Jouvency HisL S.J. pars v. lib. xvi. n. 4. 
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yoke and became a child again for Jesus Christ 
There is a pleasing memory attached to his death. 
Just as Cardinal Bellarmine died on the feast of the 
Stigmata of St Francis, a feast whose extension he 
had obtained to the universal Church, and the office 
for which he had arranged, so Father Torres defended 
by his learning the feast of our Lad/s Presentation, 
which some critics had proposed to strike out from 
the calendar, and it was on that day, in 1584, that 
his soul went to God. Others there were who, 
though comparatively young, had made their mark 
in the world. Doctor Francis de Leon, of Burgos, 
had gained such a repute as a jiuist as to have been 
one of those chosen to revise the Decree of Gratian ; 
and Doctor John Francis Prandi, whom Bartoli tells 
us was but twenty-seven on his entry into religion, 
had previously held the first chair in the University 
of Bologna, and had achieved great fame in philo- 
sophy. On July 22 the same year, 1567, there 
came from the Vatican the son of the Duke of Atri, 
who had been the major-domo of two Popes, one 
to whom the highest honours were open both in 
Church and State, and two of whose uncles wore 
the purple. But the name of Claudius Acquaviva, 
was to win a wider fame as the future General of 
the Society. At home, at College, at Court, he had 
borne a spotless name. His mother, of the great 
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house of Spinelli, a woman of rare virtue, had 
taught him piety in his earliest days, and he never 
forgot her lesson. His family put no obstacle in 
his way, much less did the saintly Pontiff, though 
he lost in him a very trusted and dear friend * If 
the Holy Spirit calls you there will be certainly no 
stay on oiu: part. Go in God's name, and may He 
bless and prosper you !' Nor did Claudius remain 
a night away, when once the Pope's leave had been 
obtained, though it was midsummer, and the narrow 
novice house burned like an oven in the southern sim. 
He it was who took charge of St. Stanislaus on his 
arrival, and gave him the Exercises, but he soon 
perceived that the scholar knew more than he could 
teach him. We cannot resist telling two anecdotes of 
his novice life. Light-hearted as a novice, he was 
rushing along one day with a basket containing the 
dinner of some one who had come to make a retreat 
In his haste he charged up against poor old Brother 
Torres. The venerable novice, accusator sut^ went 
down on his knees to beg pardon for being in his way, 
while Claudius in turn threw himself at Torres' feet, 
and each excused the other and begged the other's 
forgiveness. Claudius did return once more to Court, 
but it was with a novice, one of the Visconti of 
Milan, who was older than himself, each dressed in 
tattered cassocks with an alms-sack on their back. 
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Thus they went right up even into the Papal anti- 
chamber, the Pope's nephew, Cardinal Alessandrino, 
and others of the Sacred College, and some noble 
ladies present, wondering at the strange change in 
these two of almost royal birth. ^^ 

Another of equal nobility in the world was Fabio 
de Fabiis, who, like Claudius, had ever kept himself 
singularly innocent in spite of his splendid position 
in the world. Like Claudius, too, he did not enter 
the Society imtil in full manhood — at the age of 
twenty-four. Unlike Claudius, he was short and 
deformed, and many stories are told of how he 
turned this natural defect into a source of self- 
humiliation. In 1594, as the acting Superior of 
the Professed House at Rome, he had the arduous 
duty of receiving and entertaining the fathers who 
came from every quarter of the globe to take part 
in the fifth General Congregation, or Assembly of 
Deputies from the whole Society. He met them 
as they arrived, took them to their rooms, washing 
their travel-stained feet, and going on any errand they 
might ask. His simple manners and plain looks, 
his few words and active readiness, made them take 
him for a lay-brother, and they gave him many an 
order and many a commission that they would not 
have liked to give to a father. As soon as they 

18 Sacchini, Hist, S,J. pars iii. lib. iii. n. 56. 
H 
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found out their mistake, they hastened to make 
their apologies. He only laughed, and ran off to 
seek fresh work and fresh humiliations. Even 
though he did not, as his family boasted, come 
down from the Fabii, he had a soul worthy of so 
good a stock ; and, in the many high places of trust 
he held, he always proved as large-minded and 
gentle-hearted as he was humble and mortified. 
Strangely enough, he met his death out of pity for 
a bull, which, being driven with a herd of cattle 
along the road to St. Paul's, had fallen down through 
weariness, and was being worried by a dog. Father 
de Fabiis, though more than seventy years old, ran 
up to beat the dog off with his cloak. The bull 
suddenly got on its legs and charged its protector, 
and if the young Michael Perretti, grand-nephew 
of Sixtus V. had not been riding by on his return 
from hunting and shot the infuriated animal, the 
poor Father would have been gored to death on 
the spot. As it was, he lingered but for a short 
time in great agony, an agony which the horrid 
remedies of the surgeons only served to aggravate. 

Two other fellow-novices of St. Stanislaus may be 
mentioned together — Benedict Giustiniani, of the 
great Genoese family, and Jerome Piatti, or Platus, 
as we best know him. Benedict, with Austin .Gius- 
tiniani, son of the Doge Paul, was Professor of 
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Philosophy to St. Aloysius in 1591. He won a 
great name as a preacher and as a theologian, and 
for twenty years was Rector of the House of the 
Penitentiaries of St. Peter's, where he died in a ripe 
old age in 1622. Jerome was of a noble Milanese 
family. He had, like so many, a hard fight for his 
vocation, and the love that he bore it is written in 
his well-known work. The Happiness, of the Religious 
State, In after life, while Consultor at the Gesu, 
he had the care of St. Aloysius, who was then a 
novice ; and it was as Novice Master at Sanf Andrea 
on the Quirinal that Father Platus ended his useful 
life. He wrote, for his brother Flaminius, who had 
just been made Cardinal, a treatise on the duties 
and dignity of that state, but he never attempted 
to publish it; it only appeared after his death. 
Another work on The Excellency of the Marriage 
State had a more untimely end. He had written 
it, through love of poverty, on odds and ends of 
paper, and the backs of letters, and when it was 
nearly completed, a good-intentioned lay-brother, 
who had come in to sweep out his room, seeing 
his table littered with heaps of scraps, carried them 
off and threw them all away. Father Piatti told 
him what an amount of work he had undone, 
without another syllable of reproach or blame. ^'' 

17 Patrignani, Menologio, August 13. 
H 2 
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There was among the novices Jerome, a brother 
of the Father Martin Olave, so well known to any 
that have read the Life of St Ignatius, the learned 
Doctor of Trent who entered, as did Jerome Olave, 
late in life, and who was on his death-bed when 
the Saint died. A few days after him there arrived, 
on May 3, 1567, a father and son, Tarqnin Peruschi 
and his boy Pliny. Pliny changed his pagan name 
into that of John Baptist, and in after life was the 
first Superior of the Professed House of Venice, and 
first Provincial of the newly created Province of 
Milan. ^^ A physician firom Brescia, bearing a name, 
now of ill-omen, Augustin Mazzino, came two days 
before the first and last Christmas that St Stanislaus 
spent in religion. Augustin died, an old man of 
sixty-seven, an apostle in his own country, labouring 
for souls in his native place. K the apostate Perkins 
was a disgrace to the soil fix)m which he sprang, 
England has no reason to be ashamed of the three 
other fellow-novices of our Saint These were Giles 
Fesard and the two Rastalls, all of whom came 
after St Stanislaus had arrived. Giles was thirty 
years old when he joined the Society on February 23, 
1568, the year of the Sainfs death. A\Tien he had 
completed his studies he was sent to Prague, to be 
Socius or Assistant to Father John Paul Campano, 

w Hisi, S.J. 1378. 
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an Italian, the Novice Master of what afterwards 
in 1625 became the separate Province of Bohemia. 
His gentleness and willingness to oblige made him' 
beloved by all. A holy lay-brother, the cook of the 
house, was meditating, on the feast of the Visitation, 
on the wonders of that day, when he saw the whole 
place where he was kneeling ablaze with light far 
brighter than that of the summer sun; and in the 
midst of this glory he beheld our Blessed Lord 
raising up, with outstretched hand. Father Giles, the 
Englishman — for so they called him. The brother 
told his Rector, and three days after a deadly fever 
fulfilled the vision. Venite exuliemus Domino I 
Exultate justi in Domino ! was Fesard's answer to 
the notice of approaching death. ^^ 

Edward and John Rastall were probably ^o the 
sons of the eminent lawyer Judge Rastall, who, 
faithful to his religion, abandoned place and country 
to settle and die in Louvain, where his body rests 
with that of his worthy wife, Winifred Clement,2i 
at the right hand side of our Lady's altar in the 
great Church of St. Peter in that town. The Judge's 
father was a well-known printer, who married a sister 
of the martyr chancellor. Sir Thomas More. Good 



19 Nadasi, Annus dier. memorab. Jul. 4. 

20 A. Wood, in A thence Oxon. does not confirm this. 

21 See Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers. 
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blood therefore ran in the veins of the brothers, hoK^ 
of whom had been bom at Gloucester. Edward, the 
younger of the two, entered the first, being then 
twenty-five; he went afterwards to finish his studies 
at Ingolstadt, and died on June 17, 1577.^ His 
brother John, thirteen years his senior, entered three 
weeks later, on April 6, 1565. He had been as a 
boy at Winchester School, and so moved up natu- 
lally to New College, Oxford ; but, like his father, 
he sacrificed eveiything for the Faith, and followed 
him to Louvain. He was ordained priest, and 
became noted for his skill in controversy, a great 
adversary of Jewell. 

After his novitiate he was sent as confessor and 
consultor to the Jesuit house at Hall, then to 
Augsburg, and finally to Ingolstadt, where he was 
made Rector of the CoU^e of the Society. While 
he filled that office, Father Paul Ho£&&us, the zealous 
fellow-labourer of Blessed Canisius, then Provincial 
of the Province of Upper Germany, fell ilL 
Father Rastall bravely offered his life to God for 
one he prized more highly than his own. He 
made his subjects pray for a recovery which meant 
his own death, and even went in pious pilgrimage 
for the same end to a sanctuary outside the town 
called Our Saviour the Greater. God heard his 

» Hist, Prov. S.J, Qerm, Sup, Dec. iv. n. 264. 
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prayers; he sickened of the very ilhiess of which 
the Provincial was suffering, and died Father 
Hoflfaeus recovered. This was in 1577.^ 

There was, besides Father Hay, another Scotch 
novice, called in Father Boero's list Thomas Smetom 
(Smeaton ?), but no record of his life is known. The 
mention of Germany reminds us of Mathew Maur- 
hofer, a Bavarian, who came to the Novitiate the 
same day as the two Peruschi, a youth of seven- 
teen, bom at Landshut, and who in after life was 
to be the first professor of the Society to lecture 
publicly at Munich, his lectures being on moral 
theology. For twenty years he was Rector in the 
Jesuit College of that capital, and he died at the 
great age of ninety-one, in 1641. 

The coimtrymen of St Stanislaus were four in alL 
One of them, who arrived with two of his former 
household a month after the Saint, deserves a 
special mention. He was a townsman of Kostka, 
bore the same Christian name, and was afterwards 
to be the first to write and publish his life. Of 
noble femily, Warscewiski had been sent in the 
earKer dajrs of the Reformation into Germany, 
where he fell under the influence of Melancthon 
and abandoned the Faith. Yet for all that he was 
received at the Catholic Court of the King of 
^ Not 1600 as Oliver has it. 
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Poland, favoured by him, and he even received from 
his hands rich ecclesiastical benefices. It was only 
quiet thought and study that brought him back to 
the Faith ; but when he fully realized what he had 
done, he at once changed his whole life, and with- 
drew from Court In course of time he became a 
priest, and refusing a bishopric that was offered to 
him, spent his time in preaching to the people. 
From Cardinal Hosius he heard of the new Society 
of Jesus, which that great Prelate had learnt to 
appreciate at the Council of Trent The Cardinal 
took him over to see the College he had foimded 
for the fathers at Braimsberg. Strangely enough he 
recognized the place as one that he had seen in a 
dream when but a child. He made the acquaint- 
ance with the Rector, Father Feo, and through him 
heard for the first time of the Exercises as a means 
best suited to enable him to decide the difficulty 
uppermost in his mind as to the choice of a state 
of life. Though he recognized clearly the call, he 
found it no easy thing to bring his proud soul under 
the cross of obedience. God's grace triumphed, and he 
arrived at the Novitiate of Rome on Christmas Eve. 
It was zeal for souls that had been his great attrac- 
^^Ofif luid a plentifiil harvest he had in his new life. 
IfftTScewi^ki was a hard and imwearied labourer for 
•twenty-tbur years in Poland and in Switzerland, 
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until, in 1591, he gave up his life a martyr of 
charity assisting the plague-stricken at Cracow.*® 

Our list has been a long one. Two more names 
yet remain, perhaps the worthiest of record, though we 
can give them little space. Both were to work in the 
same field, one was to win the crown of martyrdom, 
the other, like St Francis Xavier, was to seek it in 
vain. Alessandro Valignani, son of a gentleman of 
Chieti, first tinned his thoughts to the army, then, 
warned by what looked like a divine interposition, 
the words of a stranger, he took to study, and won 
the much coveted degree of doctor when but nineteen 
years old. Meantime his father's friend, the former 
Archbishop of Chieti, Cardinal Caraffa, had become 
Pope, and the young doctor went to Rome to seek 
ecclesiastical preferment. Already he was auditor 
or counsellor to the great Cardinal Altemps, and 
his way to honour seemed easy, when God called 
him to the Society, and St Francis Borgia had the 
consolation of receiving into the noviceship one who 
was greatly to serve the Order. From that day. 
May 27, 1566, he never looked back. As a pledge 
of his resolve to conquer himself he put on a hair 
shirt, nor did he ever lay aside a like penance till 
his death. So swift and sure was his flight, that 
he who had been so lately a novice was soon 

•* Patrignani, Menologio, Oct 3. 
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ready to be the master; and in 1578 he was mad^ 
by the General, Visitor with full powers over all the 
houses and missions of the Society in India, China, 
and Japan. For thirty-three years he laboured, and 
he never rested till he met his death like St. Francis 
Xavier on a small island facing Macao. His life 
would be a real history of some of the greatest 
triumphs Christianity ever attained. 

Rodolf Aquaviva, the last of whom we shall speak, 
was the head of the band who laid down their lives 
for Christ in the Island of Sakette. The future 
martyr showed of what stuff he was made when as 
a mere boy he battled for his entry into the Society. 
By dint of constant entreaty, he at last persuaded 
St Francis Borgia to admit him to the Novitiate at 
Sant' Andrea, subject to his father's approval, whose 
consent he had in vain tried to obtain. Delighted 
at his partial success and at finding himself among 
the novices, his joy was brought to a sudden dose 
by the arrival of his eldest brother JuHus, the future 
Cardinal, with the news that his father, the Duke <rf 
Atri, absolutely refused his approval His und^ 
Claudius, then, as we have seen, a novice, was sent 
by the General to bid Rodolf obey and go back 
home. Somehow or other the boy suspected what 
going on, and went and hid himself. Claudius 
him at last^ but no arguments were of avail, 
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and they had to drag him to the door. There a 
fresh scene ensued, for Julius and some young nobles 
were awaiting him, with SL Francis Borgia. He clung 
to his vocation to the last, and St Pius V. had at 
length to intervene, and uige the father no longer 
to stand out against' so clear and strong a call. For 
Rodolf's was not the outcome of mere fancy; his 
life had been one of most rare holiness, all his leisure 
time had been given to prayer and to acts of charity 
towards the sick and poor; nor was it any passing 
attachment to his uncle Claudius, for he offered the 
General to go, it did not matter where, so long as 
he would but receive him. 

Ten years later, 1578, he had won another favour, 
and was, after many a refusal, sent to the East Indian . 
missions. Five years of hard labour yet remained 
to him. He was the chief of those who at the 
request of the Emperor Akbar, then in the height 
of his power, went to Futtehpoor, the city which he 
bad just created, and the ruins of which still attest 
his power. It was on his return to Goa that he 
received the appointment of Rector of the College 
in the Island of Salsette. He had hoped to have 
received his long wished for crown when in the centre 
of India, and, when the news of the deaths of the 
two martyrs, Father Campion and Father Bryant, 
reached him, 'Ah!' he exclaimed, 'these, these are 
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men, we poor creatures do not deserve such a lot' 
It was not so long after ^^ these words that, the 
first of a band of five, Rodolf fell beneath the blows 
of the idolatrous Hindoos of the village of Cuculin. 
His blood was the seed of other martyrs, for it was 
on learning what had happened that Blessed Charles 
Spinola made up his mind to enter religious life.^^ 

With these companions, then, did St Stanislaus pass 
the days which God had still reserved to him to 
perfect himself for his crown. Of such various ages, 
of so many tongues, from such different stations of 
life, grave professors, courtiers, peasants without a 
surname, nobles whose races dated from the days of 
the Roman Republic, all were of one heart and one 
mind, a beautiful concert of service and praise to 
God, Stanislaus* the clearest, the sweetest, the purest, 
voice, the rest catching some of his fervoiu: and of 
the richness of his grace. 

25 Though Father Campion died in 1581, the news does not 
seem to have reached India for more than two years later, 
w Vide Patrignani, Menologio S,J.: and Tanner's S.J, Militans. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

In the Novitiate, 

The life of the novices in the Society of Jesus, and, 
indeed, in almost any religious order, is made up of 
a regular succession of duties, many of which may 
seem insignificant and even trivial to those who only 
read of them, and do not consider the intention with 
which they are all performed, and the continual action 
on the soul of the obedience which enforces them. 
For this reason it is hardly possible to convey by 
description a fair idea of the daily routine of life on 
which Stanislaus Kostka entered when he went to live 
at Sant* Andrea. But, as it happens that the order of 
the day which has been followed faithfully in all sub- 
stantial respects since his time was drawn up by the 
holy General, St. Francis Borgia, who admitted him 
into the Society, and that it has been given, in its 
original form, by the latest biographer of St. Stanislaus,- 
it may be well to set out in a few paragraphs the main 
features of the regulations under which so many happy 
souls have been trained to perfection. 
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The hour of rising is not fixed in the regulation as 
it lies before us : it must have been very early, but at 
least seven hours after the retiring to bed for the 
night The novices were roused by a bell, after 
which they had half an hour allowed for dressing — 
during which they were to say some short prayers — 
for covering their beds up, and other necessary 
matters. They might spend what they had to spare 
of this time in prayer or reading, as a preparation for 
their meditation, according to the direction of the 
Master of Novices, after the method of the Exercises, 
or some other like it. The visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament, in the domestic chapel, which is now 
customary before mental prayer in religious houses, 
was not introduced into the novitiate at that time. 

The next hour was spent in prayer, mental or 
vocal, or meditation, according to the capacity of 
each novice and the instruction of their Master. It 
was his business diligently to look after this, and see 
that each one was well trained in the kind of medi- 
tation or prayer, mental or vocal, which suited him, 
as in a means of the highest necessity for his attaining 
the end of the Institute. After prayer, there was 
bour, during which the novices arranged 
noted down anything in their prayer 
^.ras worthy of preservation, examining them- 
Jie same time how they had coAducted 
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themselves in it, thanking God for any fruit they 
might have gained, remarking also any defects into 
which they might have fallen, and making resolutions 
to amend them. Then followed Mass, which was 
succeeded every other day by a lesson, or spiritual 
exhortation, from the Master of Novices, chiefly on 
the rules of the Institute, or other subjects connected 
with it. This exhorta.tion lasted half an hour, after 
which another half hour was spent by the novices, 
broken up into parties of three or four, in going over 
among themselves what had been said, or discussing 
some other kindred subject which was set them by 
the Master, who, according to the rule of St. Francis 
Borgia, was to be present at the time. On the 
alternate days the time of the exhortation was to 
be spent in 'conferences, or collations,' as to the 
practical carrying out of what had been taught the 
day before. These were not to be merely intellectual 
exercises, and great care was to be taken as to sim- 
plicity, humility, and all that may conduce to spiritual 
advancement. Some one was to put the question, 
for instance, how this or that difficulty which might 
arise in the matters talked of the day before might be 
overcome, or how this or that mischief might arise, 
and how it might be remedied. Some of the novices 
were to give their opinion, and then the Master was 
to say what was to be held and what was to be done. 
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The dinner, or mid-day meal, came early in those 
days and in those countries, and there could not have 
been any great space of time left, after the exhortation 
and conference, to be filled up. Dinner was always 
preceded by the examination of conscience, and the 
nov-ices were also to spend a quarter of an hour in 
attending to the little duties in the house which each 
one had to discharge, or in some manual labour which 
the Master was to set them : * writing, for example,' 
says the regulation, * that they may learn to improve 
therein,* or something else, according to the capacity 
of each. Two things, moreover, were to be * exer- 
cised' before dinner : the memory, in order to which 
they were to learn something every day by heart out 
of the Rules or the Catechism, or something else set 
them by the Master; and the body, in order to the 
better maintenance of health. 

Dinner was taken by the community in two divi- 
sions, at the ' first' and * second' table, one immediately 
after the other, and after dinner there was an hour's 
recreation or conversation for all, till the bell rang 
one hour after the end of each table. Then the 
novices went to their cells, unless occupied in some 
duties elsewhere, to read or write, recite Vespers and 
Compline, or do anything else that the Master set 
them. This was, therefore, almost their first time in 
the day, except when at prayer, to be alone. After 
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an hour thus spent, they again assembled, to say by 
heart, one to another, what they had committed to 
memory in the morning, and after this there were to 
be on alternate days * tones' — very short sermons — 
preached as an exercise, by one novice after another 
in turn, or an explanation of the Catechism, in order 
that they might be taught how to teach it. Some one 
was to ask questions, and the others to answer him, 
some 'conferences' also being held on the matter 
of the teaching. After two hours, they were again to 
return to their offices or manual labours. Before 
supper, the last hour was to be divided between 
exercise and any occupation which the Master might 
set to each, and to be preceded by another half hour 
of mental or vocal prayer. Supper was followed by 
another hour of recreation, after which they might 
spend a quarter of an hour in reciting Office or the 
Rosary, and the Master of Novices might take that 
time, as well as other spare times in the day, for 
seeing his pupils privately, letting them give an 
account of themselves to him and open their hearts 
to him, to encourage them in which he was to be 
careful to be full of kindness and paternal interest in 
their progress. The last thing before retiring to rest 
was the examination of conscience. 

Such was the daily routine of the house at 
Sant' Andrea, where St. Stanislaus spent the few re- 
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maining months of his life in the company of the many 
distinguished men or youths who have been enume- 
rated in the foregoing chapter. The incidents of his 
novitiate — ^a term the happiness of which is not 
impaired by its monotony and uneventftUness — are 
not many. Not long after his entrance he received 
an angry letter from his father, which he had to 
» answer. Parents in the position of John Kostka 
may easily be pardoned if on such occasions they 
speak or write in a manner not quite consistent with 
the faith which they profess, as to the supreme 
dominion of Gk)d over His creatures, and the dignity 
and blessedness of the religious vocation. The 
topics of the letter seem to have beeti the usual 
commonplaces on such occasions. The nobility of 
the house of Kostka had been disgraced because . 
Stanislaus had been seen in Germany and Italy in 
the habit of a beggar. His father would come to 
Rome to claim him, and take him back to Poland. 
He would find no collars of gold there, but gjrves 
for his feet and chains for his hands, and he would 
be shut up in perpetual confinement, far firom the 
company of fiiends and kinsfolk. He had better 
come to his senses, and give up of his own accord 
what he would otherwise have to abandon perforce. 
Stanislaus wrote sweedy and gently in reply. Why 
should his father be so much afflicted at his entrance 
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into the Society of Jesus? Parents could widi 
nothing better. for their children than to see them 
enter the households of the great people of the 
world, who might yet die, and so leave them without 
support. How much more glad ought John Kostka 
to be that his son had given himself entirely to 
God, Who would never fail him, and Who could, 
in this life and in the next, most faithfully recom-* 
pense even the least service rendered to Himl 
However, his father was not to hope that he could 
, ever give up his resolution. He had bound himself 
already to God by the vows of chastity, poverty, 
and obedience, and there was no evil, no torment, 
no death, that he would not readily accept rather 
than give up the state of life which he had chosen. 
(The vows which he had taken must have been 
vows of devotion only.) His father would show truly 
how much he loved him if he had prayed to God 
to bless his holy resolutions, and to give him grace 
to persevere therein unto death, that the end of. 
his course might worthily answer to the beginning. 
By doing this, John Kostka would acquire great merit 
before God, and his son would be eternally bound 
to him by the dearest ties of gratitude. 

After a few days, Stanislaus had another intimation 
of the state of mind in which his father was. One 
of his fellow-students at Vienna, a noble Pole like 
I 2 
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himself, Nicolas Lassoicki, came to Rome to enter 
the German College, and visited Stanislaus at the 
novitiate. He had passed by Helsberg, and seen 
Cardinal Hosius, who had received a letter from 
John Kostka full of anger, and breathing resentment 
and threats of revenge. Stanislaus only answered by 
saying that his father would certainly write in another 
style if he could see his heart, and understand the 
joy with which it overflowed, and the immense bene- 
fits which God had bestowed upon him in his religious 
vocation. And when the former letter, mentioning 
the chains with which he was threatened, was read 
in the presence of one of his companions, he said 
that he was not worthy of bearing such chains for 
the love of God, but that his father only wrote as 
he did because he was not in Rome. John Kostka 
seems to have given up the idea of coming himself 
in pursuit of the fugitive ; but he sent Paul to Rome 
after Stanislaus, whom, however, he found already 
dead. We shall speak hereafter of this visit of Paul. 
The noviceship of Stanislaus lasted for not quite 
ten months, and as has been said already, it was 
not unlike that of other novices in the quiet unbroken 
tenor of its holy monotony. What alone distinguishes 
it from the ordinary course of a Jesuit novice, is the 
perfection with which its duties were discharged, and 
the fragrance of exquisite sanctity which it left 
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behind it in the minds of those who were the 
companions of the Saint and the witnesses of his 
daily actions. A large number of these were ex- 
amined in the course of the * processes ' which were 
instituted in order to bring about his canonization, 
and our ideas of the character of his sanctity must 
be entirely derived from them. The most important 
of these witnesses, as having had, at the time, the 
greatest experience in spiritual matters, and also as 
having been the Master of Novices, whose office 
it was closely to watch the progress of the holy youth, 
and to be his confessor and the chosen confidant 
of his inmost thoughts, is Father Julio Fazio, whose 
deposition is to be found in the Process compiled 
at Coimbra, and who also wrote the Life of Stanislaus. 
After speaking in general of the exemplary virtue 
which made Stanislaus a model of self-restraint and 
obedience even to the advanced religious. Father 
Fazio remarks on the exactness with which he kept 
the rules, on the prudence and reasonableness which 
guided all his actions, on the readiness of his 
obedience, even when he was ordered to do things 
which were in themselves difficult and repugnant 
to natiure. He says that he used to call Stanislaus 
omnipotent, because no order could be given him, 
however difficult, which he was not ready at once 
to execute without the slightest interior thought or 
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inclination to the contrary. The exactness of his 
obedience was attested afterwards by Claudio Aqua- 
viva, who used to relate how he had been the 
companion of Stanislaus at a time when they were 
both put under the orders of the cook, who bade 
them move a quantity of logs of firewood firom one 
place to another, so many at a time, and how he 
had himself found that he could carry more than 
the appointed number, and did so, whereas Stanislaus 
smiled, and said that to be quite obedient he would 
not add a single stick to his burden each time. 

Father Fazio next speaks of his great sweetnessi 
and meekness in conversation: that he was nevor 
heard to say a single word that was offensive or bitter 
in any way. At the same time he was very con- 
siderate in speech, thinking twice before he spoken 
John Pelezio, who lived at this time in great intimacy 
with him, bore witness that he had never heard 
him utter a single vain or idle word. His gcavitjr 
aad afifiability were equally remarkable, his counten- 
ance wa:s always calm and open, his look brighl^ 
joyous, and modest Others speak of the air of 
purity which seemed to breathe firom his fece, as if 
even his fresh beauty had something of a gift of 
inspiring those who looked on him with the love, 
of the angelical virtue. All agree that his convei;-^ 
sation had a wonderful charm, as well as a sii^ular 
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maturity of judgment, and all were eager and 
delighted when they were allotted to him as com- 
panions, on account of the beautiful winning way 
in which he spoke of the things of God. * His talk/ 
sa)rs Father Fazio, 'was full of fire, and showed 
the spirit of charity which burned in his heart, 
which roused all who listened to him to fervour, 
and produced in them the fruits of tender piety 
and devotion. He had a dexterous way of his own 
of turning off all worldly or useless conversation, 
and used instead gracefully to introduce some miracle 
of our Lady, or some remarkable action of the 
saints/ Our Lady, and the wonderful grace of the 
religious vocation, formed the two favourite subjects 
of his conversation. 

The same Father notices also the great progress 
which Stanislaus had made in the spirit of mortifi- 
cation and his love for the practice of penance. 
He had taught himself to hate all that could give 
pleasure to the flesh, and eageriy to embrace all 
that afflicted it. Hence he had a great desire to 
take upon himself the losses and sufferings of others, 
to suffer for Christ, as the martyrs suffered, torments 
and death. As for exterior mortifications and 
penances, he practised them as far as he was. 
allowed by obedience, which was obliged to restrain 
his fervour. 
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There are many evidences of his very great con- 
fidence in prayer. Three things are particularly 
noted of him in the way of extraordinary fervour in 
prayer which may be taken as indicating his own 
great devotion to that holy exercise as well as the 
special grace bestowed upon him therein. The first 
of these was the gift of being able to pray without 
any distraction. His possession of this rare gift was 
attested by Father Alfonso Ruiz, who was for a 
short time his Master of Novices while he was at 
the Gesii ; and Stanislaus himself told Stephen 
Augusti, whom he found one day melancholy and 
low-spirited on account of the distractions which 
seemed to him to prevent him from making his 
prayer, that he did not know what distraction was, 
as he always felt a loving affection to God and to 
His Blessed Mother and the Saints,, and, even while 
engaged in external things, had his mind always 
raised towards God. Others declared that all 
the time which he did not spend in sleep was 
full of the thought and the love of God; and 
Father Mairhofer relates that he usually kept 
his eyes down, but that he raised them from 
time to time towards heaven with a deep sigh, 
and that sometimes he was seen going about the 
house like a person who had lost his way and 
was entirely absorbed in God, without noticing at 
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all outward things and what went on all around 
him. 

This leads us on to the second of the marvellous 
gifts which resulted, as it appears, from his close 
union with God. This consisted in the gift of tears 
and in a kind of splendour which sometimes beamed 
from him in the time of prayer. Cardinal Bellarmine 
mentions in one of his ascetical works ^ that copious 
tears used to flow from his eyes. His eyes, indeed, 
were noticed as suffused with tears at other times 
as well as at the time of prayer. His face glowed 
also with marvellous light. Father Antonio de 
Madrid bears witness that he spoke little and then 
of spiritual things, and that he went about his 
ordinary occupations muttering to himself as if he 
was still praying. Antonio was told by the Infir- 
marian to give Stanislaus a draught after he had 
finished his prayer, and when he went to him he 
found his face shining, with certain rosy streaks 
upon it, which seemed like the effects of ointment, 
but his face remained with the same light upon it 
after he had washed it. Rays of light were often 
seen to come from him when he was prajdng. The 
last marvellous effect which need be mentioned was 
that mentioned by St. Francis de Sales in his book 
on the love of God, namely, that St. Stanislaus was 

1 De Gemitu ColumbcB (Dedic Ep.). 
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so violently assailed by the love of our Saviour as 
often to faint and suffer spasms in consequence, 
and that he was obliged to apply cloths dipped in 
cold water to his breast in order to temper the 
violence of the love which he felt.^ One day he 
was found by his Superior walking alone and out 
of his usual hours in the garden of the novitiate, 
at a time when a very cold wind was blowing, and 
being asked what he was doing there, he replied 
that he had gone out to get a litde refreshment^ 
as he felt his heart all on fire after his prayer was 
over. Stephen Augusti, who has been already men- 
tioned, bore witness to the need that he bad to 
apply cold wet cloths to his breast The same 
fact is mentioned by a number of other witnesses: 
Father Antonio de Madrid, Father Julio Fazio, and 
several more. 

When it has been said that Stanislaus was so 
powerfully attracted to the most intense love of God 
as to be in a certain sense the victim of his own 
ardent affections, it is natural to expect that the 
next thing which has to be told of him is that he 
was most tenderly devoted to our Blessed Lady. 
We have already seen that firom his earliest youth 
his heart had been in a special manner consecrated 
to the love of Mary, and how the gracious Mother 

« Lave of God^ p. i, lib. 6, c ult 
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of God had requited the affection of her child by 
special favours at Vienna, among which was the 
command to enter the Society of her Son. It is 
almost superfluous to add that this love of Stanislaus 
for her whom he spoke of in the tenderest manner 
as his own mother went on increasing when he 
was in the novitiate. He had made a practice cf 
collecting anecdotes concerning oiu: Lady, which 
he would rdate to his companions in theii walks 
about the dty : and when at Sanf Andrea, which is 
at no great distance from the most famous shrine 
of our Lady at Rome, where the ancient picture 
said to have been painted by St Luke is preserved 
in the Bor^ese chapel vat S. Maria Maggiore, he 
got the custom introduced among the novices ctf 
turning towards that basilica the first thing at 
morning and the last at night, to ask a mother's 
blessing from the Madonna. 

Very few anecdotes of the novitiate of Stanislaus 
seem to have been preserved : the days in which 
he lived and died were days when such memories 
were not thought of so much importance as in our 
own. We have ahready mentioned Claudio Aquaviva 
and the firelogs. Another day, Cardinal Commen- 
done, on his return from Germany, came to visit the 
young novice at Sant* Andrea, moved, apparently, 
by what he knew about him from his Other's letter. 
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Stanislaus was at the moment occupied in some 
servile work, and had on a torn and shabby dress 
fit for the piupose. He was eager to go to his 
visitor in this dress, in order to hmnble himself the 
more, but the Superiors insisted upon his appearing 
in more honourable attire. This was an instance 
of his great love for humiliation and mortification; 
a love which he showed on all occasions. Thus, 
for instance, whenever mention was made of his 
noble birth and high station in the world, he would 
manage at once to turn the conversation in another 
direction. Equally great was his love for the Institute. 
He had the rules given him to study, and in a few 
days he had copied them ©ut, and, as Bartoli says, 
much more had he stamped them on his mind and 
heart. He carried the copy always in his bosom, 
and in Bartoli's time it still existed.^ 

Another relic of this kind consists of a manuscript 
of notes on the Spiritual Exercises in the handwriting 
of Stanislaus. He made the Exercises, as is usual with 
all novices, soon after his entrance at Sant' Andrea. 
Claudio Aquaviva, his senior in the noviceship by 
a few months, was appointed to be his director in 
the Exercises ; but he soon found that his pupil was 
far more fitted to be his teacher in the matter of 

of thT slTnt^"'.'''*'"^''''*^ '^ ^^"S a number of the manuscripts 
Jesus arc^cow ''"^ P^^^^d in the Church of the Society of 
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mental prayer. The manuscript of which we speak 
is dated November 7, 1667, and we gather from it 
that the Exercises, as given to him, did not go 
beyond the first week and part of the second. 
There are eight Exercises in all, including the 
Foundation, so that it seems likely that a day was 
given to each subject The order of the Exercises 
is followed, except that two meditations, on Death 
and on Judgment, are inserted before the meditation 
on Hell. These two are written out at full length, 
apparently just because they are not to be found in 
the Exercises. They are full of thought, and it may 
be remarked that in each there is a strain of joy. 
One of the points in the meditation on Death is 
on the joy which the just will feel on account of 
what they may hav^ done or suffered for God, and 
on account of the deliverance of their soul from 
its earthly prison^ and the ending of the whole 
meditation is to be the use of the verses, Beati 
mortui qui in Domino moriuntur, or Quanadmodum 
desiderat cervus ad fontem aquarum, &c. And one 
of the points in the meditation on the Judgment 
is, in like manner, the joy of the good at their 
reward. We cannot, however, be sure that these 
meditations belong to Stanislaus himself. It is 
probable that the points were suggested to him by 
Aquaviva, and that the full working out is his own. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Last illness and deatJu 

It appears that the Fathers and Superiors of the 
Society, who had the management of Stanislaus and 
his brother novices, were well aware of what a 
treasure of sanctity they possessed in that holy 
youth. His simplicity and openness made him very 
dear to all, and as soon as he was known his angelical 
perfection was understood. There may have been 
many conjectures as to what might be the future of 
a soul already, at the very dawn of its early manhood, 
so richly endowed by grace. We do not, however, 
read of St. Stanislaus as of other youthful saints, 
that he was full of the holy ambition of spending 
himseilf in the heroic labours of charity which were 
already familiar to the children of the Society; of 
^ose yearnings for India, or Japan, or South America, 
the schools of self-devotion and martyrdom which 
had been, as it were, so lately opened by St Francis 
Xavier and the glorious band of missionaries who 
followed in his footsteps. No doubt prospects of 
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that kind were often set before the novices at Sant* 
Andrea, whether the labours which were to be so 
nobly carried on were to be devoted to the regaining 
the lost ground of the Church in Europe, or to the 
extension of her gentle sway to countries hitherto 
heathen by way of compensation for the apostacy 
of so many Christian kingdoms at home. If we 
could imagine for ourselves the career which that 
happy band of novices would aspire to, we have but 
to call to mind the various fields of labour in which 
so many of them afterwards became famous. But 
the motto, as it were, of the sanctity of Stanislaus 
is the remembrance of eternity, the worthlessness 
and transitoriness of all earthly things, the desire 
to be with and to possess God. The Church has 
struck the keynote of the part which that blessed 
soul bears in the harmonies of the heavenly kingdom 
when she bids us pray, in the collect for his feast, 
that, after his example, we may lu'gently redeem the 
time by good works, and so make haste to enter 
into the everlasting rest.^ 

The effects produced upon his young body by 
his extreme devotion and the raptures which resulted 
from it, made his health an object of care to the 
fethers. There was in the noviceship the good Father 

1 Tempus instanter operando redimentes, in aetemam requiem 
ingredi festinemus. 
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Augustin Mazzino, who had been a physician before 
he entered the Society, and he was specially charged 
by the superiors to watch the health of Stanislaus, 
and provide him with restoratives whenever he 
needed them. This was particularly during the 
summer months of the year, which was the last of 
his life, while he was at Sant' Andrea. At this date, 
the fainting fits which he suffered from time to time 
became more frequent and more violent; but we 
are not told that it entered into the thoughts of any 
to whom he was so dear to anticipate that he would 
soon have to be surrendered to heaven. The extreme 
heats of the latter half of July do not seem to have 
hurt him. When August began, he had to be present 
at an exhortation given at the noviceship by his 
former friend, Father Peter Canisius, who had come 
to Rome in the course of the summer in company 
with Cardinal Truchses, Bishop of Augsburg, at the 
bidding of Pius V., who wished to consult them 
about the critical state of religious aifairs in Germany. 
Canisius would no doubt have been glad to see 
again the young Polish noble, with whose admission 
into the Society he had had so much to do, and 
it is unlikely that he would have left Sant* Andrea 
without asking to talk with the novice who was so 
much spoken of even among the older and most expe- 
rienced fathers in Rome. On the occasion of which 
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we are speaking, he took for the text of his address 
a common Roman proverb, Ferrare Agosio — *Give 
August a jovial welcome ' ; a saying which may have 
come down from time immemorial, and have been 
connected with the pagan custom of feasting and 
riotous enjoyment at the beginning of the month 
which is the most deadly of all in the Roman climate. 
Canisius turned the proverb into a text which enabled 
him to speak of the manner in which a religious 
man ought to spend month after month without 
ever relaxing the fervour of his spirit, always begin- 
ning, and never waxing faint or weary, and he gave, 
as a means by which this ever fresh fervour might 
be seciured, the practice of beginning each month 
under the supposition that it was to be the last, 
and thus providing for the greatest possible purity 
of intention and perfection in the manner in which 
daily actions were performed. 

After the exhortation came the * collation,' or con- 
ference among the novices themselves, when they 
spoke about the impression which each had received, 
and what had seemed to each particularly noticeable 
in the exhortation. When it came to the turn of 
Stanislaus to speak, he said that what Father Peter 
had said might well be taken by every one there 
as an admonition from a holy man, but that for him 
it was the express voice of God, because he was 
J 
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to die in that month which was now beginning. He 
was well and vigorous at the time, and no one 
took much accoimt of what he said till it came 
true. A few days after came the beautiful feast of 
our Lady of the Snow, which is kept with particular 
solemnity at Sta. Maria Maggiore, the Basilica which 
was founded by the Roman patrician and his wife, 
who desired to know how they might best spend 
the fortune which, having no children, they wished 
to bequeath to our Lady, and were told to raise 
a church in her honour in the Esquiline on the 
spot which they would find covered with snow. 
The festival is in the calendar of the Universal 
Church, and the shower of jasmin leaves which falls 
during Vespers from the dome of the chapel in which 
the picture of our Lady by St Luke is preserved 
still keeps up, in a touching and picturesque manner, 
the memory of the miracle. Here was the shrine 
where St Ignatius had said his first Mass, and it had 
no doubt a particular attraction for his spiritual 
children on that account, as well as from their burn- 
ing devotion to the Blessed Mother of God in whose 
honour it had been raised. 

To Sta. Maria Maggiore, therefore, as we are told, 
Stanislaus went on the day of the feast, the sth of 
August, as companion to Father Emmanuel de Sa, a 
man of great learning and piety, who seems to have 
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been fond of the holy novice, and to have delighted 
in getting him to talk about the Madonna. Father 
Emmanuel asked Stanislaus what he thought about 
the Assumption of our Blessed Lady, a feast which 
was to be kept ten days later in the same Basilica. 
* What can I say about that, father ? ' said Stanislaus. 
*Well, I think God created a new glory for His 
Mother, and that all the saints did reverence to her, 
and professed themselves her subjects when she 
entered Paradise. And I hope,' he added, 'that I 
shall be up there myself to enjoy this feast that is 
coming.' The father thought that he was speaking 
of being present in heaven in spirit to contemplate 
the glories of the feast above. And so this, like the 
former prediction about his approaching death, went 
unnoticed at the time. 

What was passing, meanwhile, in the secret heart 
of this tenderly devoted child of Mary, came to be 
in part known a few days after, on the feast of 
St Laurence. Francis Borgia, as we are told by 
Bartoli, had introduced into the Society a devout 
practice which had been customary in his own 
princely household while he was yet Duke of Gandia 
— a household which in many respects was more like 
a religious community than the court of a worldly 
magnate. This custom, which is now well known 
among Catholics everywhere, consisted in each person 
J 2 
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drawing by lot at the beginning of each year a 
patron saint, whom he was bound to consider as a 
special protector during the year, to have recourse 
to him in all needs, to honour him by the imitation 
of some virtue which the devout reading of his life 
might suggest, to prepare for the celebration of his 
feast by certain mortifications, and then, on the feast 
day itself, devoutly to receive Holy Conamunion in 
his honoiu:. The Society had altered the practice 
so far as to put the drawing of the saints by lot at 
the beginning of each month instead of that of each 
year. At the beginning of August, Stanislaus had 
drawn the name of the glorious martyr, St. Lamrence, 
and he presented to his superiors a long list of 
penances and devotions which he asked leave to 
practice in honour of the saint, only a part of which 
it was thought prudent to allow him. He was per- 
mitted to take the discipline in public on the eve 
of the feast of St. Laurence, and on the following 
morning it is said that he went to communion with 
a letter on his heart which was addressed to our 
Blessed Lady, the Queen of Angels, humbly beseech- 
ing her to obtain for him the favour of being in 
heaven on the approaching feast of her Assumption, 
that he might there see the glorious solenmity of her 
entrance and reception into the kingdom of her Son, 
and that he entreated St. Laurence to present his 
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petition to his dear Mother, and to add to its prayer 
the weight of his own intercession. Perhaps he 
remembered how St. Laurence had himself remon- 
strated with St. Xystus, the Pope, whose deacon he 
was, for going to mart)rrdom and to heaven without 
him, and how the holy Pope had promised him that, 
three days later than himself, he should share the 
same crown. The rest of the morning of that day 
Stanislaus spent in the kitchen, washing the dishes, 
and meditating, as he told Father Fazio, his Master 
of Novices, on the fire of hell represented to him 
by the fire before his eyes, as well as on the fire in 
which the blessed martyr was tortured. 

The day did not come to an end before he felt 
himself ill. The fellow-novice who took him to rest 
remembered afterwards that he told him he should 
die in a few days. But he had very little fear, though 
his pulse was fluttering. Claudius Aquaviva went 
to visit him, as well as Father Fazio, and to each 
he said that as he had asked for the favoiu: above 
named, for the feast of the Assumption by the inter- 
cession of St. Laurence, he now hoped that the 
request had been granted him. This was on the 
Wednesday evening. On the Thursday and Friday 
evening he remained slightly ill, and on the Friday 
evening, as he seemed to have a slight touch of 
tertian fever, he was removed from the room in 
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which he usually slept to a more convenient place 
in a higher storey of the little house. Many of his 
fellow-novices accompanied him, and noted that 
before he lay down on his bed, he knelt on the flocM: 
and prayed awhile, and then made the sign of the 
cross over the bed, saying, 'This is my last illness, 
and I shall rise no more from this bed' His com- 
panions were troubled and alarmed, so Stanislaus 
added at once, * If, at least, it so please God.' Here 
he remained without much change till the Sunday 
morning, August 14. That day he told a lay-brother 
who was waiting upon him that he should die the 
next night. The other smiled. 'Need would be 
of a greater miracle,' he said, 'to die of so trifling 
a matter, than to be cured of it — if, indeed, it be 
not that our Blessed Lady wishes you to be present 
in heaven at the solemnity of her Assmnption.' 

Midday on Sunday had already passed before the 
quiet noviceship was thrown into alarm by the really 
serious symptoms which manifested themselves in 
Stanislaus. A deadly faint seized him, and he seemed 
to lose all strength. Father Fazio, the Master of 
Novices, was by his side in a moment, and brought 
him to himself by the use of restoratives. ' O man 
of little heart !' said he, jokingly, for Stanislaus was 
already as bright and cahn as ever — 'Do you lose 
courage for so slight a matter?' 'A man of little 
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heart I am/ said Stanislaus, 'but the matter is not 
slight, since I must die of it' 

Not long after this, other very dangerous symptoms 
came on, and it was manifest that he was dying. 
At nightfall he made his confession and received 
the Holy Viaticum, his fellow-novices being collected 
aroimd him, weeping, both at seeing the wonderful 
devotion which he showed, and also because they 
now knew that they were to lose one so dear to 
them. He asked pardon of all with great humility, 
and then received our Divine Lord with a counte- 
nance so full of love and fervour as to melt the 
hearts of all those present Then came Extreme 
Unction, to the prayers of which he made the 
responses himself, following every part of the holy 
rite with intense reverence. After this last Sacra- 
ment, he again made his confession in order to 
gain the indulgence allowed at the point of death. 
This over, he talked for a little time cheerfully and 
with a smile on his face to the friends around him, 
answering their questions affectionately and calmly, 
and then, as it were, turning away his eyes and his 
heart to heaven. A Father had come from the Gesh 
— ^it was probably Alfonso Ruiz, who had been hift 
Master while he was in that house — and remained 
with him, in company with Father Fazio and another 
priest A few sayings and anecdotes are all that 
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remam to us to help us to paint to ourselves the 
quiet hours as they passed on, bringing death every 
moment nearer and nearer. Father Ruiz asked him 
about his rosary, which he held still in his hand, 
though he was no longer able to recite the prayers. 
*It belongs to my blessed Mother,' said the dying 
youth. * Courage,' said the Father, 'for you will 
soon be in your Mother's presence and be able to 
kiss her hands.' The words sent a thrill of joy 
through his frame, and he raised his hands and 
eyes to heaven in intense thanksgiving. Again and 
again he kissed the medal which hung at the end 
of the Father's rosary as he knelt by his side^ as 
well as a little picture of our Lady which was always 
before him. He was asked if he had anythmg on 
his mind which gave him trouble, and he replied 
that there was nothing : he had placed all his con- 
fidence in the mercy of God, and for the rest was 
entirely resigned to His will. Again and again he 
repeated the words of the Psalm, * My heart is ready, 
O God, my heart is ready !' 

He made his confession again more than once, 
either at the suggestion of Father Fazio, or of his 
own accord. He asked after his brother novices, 
and was told they had all been told to go to bed, 
so he begged that each one might be greeted in 
his name, and be asked to forgive him for all the 
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bad example he had given them. *The time is 
short' — Tempus breve «/, he said to Father Fazio. 
*Yes,' said the other, reliquum esty *it remains' — 
and Stanislaus added, * ut prceparemus nos ' — for us 
to make ourselves ready.' Then they began to 
recite prayers for the dying — the Adoramus te Christc 
and the prayer of St. Innocent, Deus qui pro 
redemptione mundi voluisti nasd, and the rest, in 
which the whole of our Lord's Passion is summed 
up in brief. Stanislaus, with the crucifix in his 
hand, followed all with great fervour. They asked 
him if the repetition of the prayers fatigued him, 
or if he felt weary at waiting so long for death ; 
but he answered that he was full of consolation. 
After a time, not to tire him, they stopped praying 
aloud ; and then he began himself with some prayers 
of Dionysius the Carthusian, which he was in the 
habit of saying, and broke out into great expressions 
of thankfulness to God for all the benefits he had 
received from Him, especially those of redemption 
and creation, and he prayed Him to blot out all 
his faults and receive his soul in peace. Then he 
kissed most tenderly the sacred wounds of the feet 
and hands and side on his crucifix, and leant his 
head forward on the crown of thorns. He got them 
to bring him a little book which he kept, in which 
he had written the names of the saints whom it 
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had fallen to his lot to have to reverence specially 
month after month, and he begged the bystanders 
to commend him to these his protectors. 

Stanislaus had begged from the very beginning of 
the dangerous crisis in which he now was that he 
might be laid upon the bare ground, so as to die 
as a penitent His request was refused almost up 
to the last; but he renewed it again, and he was 
at last placed on the ground, with a small pallet 
under him. There he lay till long after midnight 
on the Sunday : the day of the Assimiption of his 
blessed Mother found him still on earth. The 
Novice-master, Father Fazio, Father Alfonso Ruiz, 
who, as has been said, had been his master while 
at the Gesu, with • Father Warscewiski, who was the 
first to write his life, and others, knelt beside him. 
One more change came over him as the silent 
hours, broken only by prayers and sobs, flowed on 
towards the early dawn. He ceased from pra)ring, 
and a wonderful gleam of joy came over his face. 
He looked around here and there, and seemed to 
be inviting his companions to join him in showing 
reverence to some great and holy person whom 
he saw present. Father Ruiz bent down to him, 
and the simple, obedient youth told him what it 
was that he seemed to see. The secret was divulged 
after his death. The Blessed Virgin appeared to 
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him in that last hour as she had appeared to him 
in his perilous sickness at Vienna. Then she had 
bidden him enter the Society of her Son on earth, 
and now she came to welcome him to it in heaven. 
She was accompanied by a band of holy virgins, 
and they seemed to speak to him and he to them. 
The vision passed away only with his life : the 
ineffably happy* smile which the sight of Mary had 
called to his lips was still there as he breathed his 
last, and even remained on his face as it calmed 
down into the tranquillity of death. It was soon 
after three o'clock in the morning of the feast of 
the Assumption. The actual moment of death was 
hardly discernible. Stanislaus lay with his rosaiy 
in one hand, a blessed candle in the other, 'as a 
protestation of faith.' The fathers asked one another 
by their looks whether he was gone. It was known 
that it was so by a simple test. The picture of our 
Lady always made him smile and light up afresh; 
but it was now placed before his eyes, and no 
change could be noted. His soul was in heaven 
with our Lady herseUl 



CHAPTER X. 

Hofiour after death. 

Those whose lot it has been to dwell for a tune 
in Rome — ^before the beginning of that reign of 
profanity, licentiousness, and infidelity to which it 
has now been subject for nearly five years — ^may 
remember instances of a phenomenon which may 
indeed happen in any city with a thoroughly Catholic 
population, but what seems particularly at home in 
the central city of the Christian world. Some one 
dies in the odoiu: of sanctity. It may be some 
venerable father of a religious order, or a poor lay- 
brother among the fiiars of St. Francis, or a devoted 
parish priest, or a student in some seminary, or a 
noble lady noted for her charities, or one of those 
many amme sante who may be said almost to form 
a class by themselves in such a population. Perhaps 
comparatively few have ever heard of the person 
while alive : his or her life may have been hidden 
indth Gody and even its external aspects, its morti- 
fications and deeds of zeal or charity may somehow 
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have escaped notice, though they were done in the 
light of day. But as soon as the soul has quitted 
the body, all around seem suddenly to wake up to 
the knowledge that a saint has been among them. 
The body is placed on a bier in a church, for the 
short interval which must pass before it can be 
consigned to the grave, and no one knows how the 
tidings spread through the city which gather a large 
proportion of the population around the mortal 
remains of one whom they have hardly known when 
alive. Rich and poor, ecclesiastics and lay people, 
the Roman princes and princesses, as well as crowds 
of the Monticiani and Trasteverini, all are there, 
pressing around the bier to touch or kiss the hands 
and feet of the dead, or if that is not allowed 
them, to hand rosaries or medals to the guardians 
of the corpse who keep them at bay, that these at 
least may touch what they consider the mortal 
remains of a saint. If the deceased person has had 
a great reputation for holiness, it is hard if there 
are not one or two sick persons, cripples, blind, or 
the like, who are brought into the church to gain 
the benefit of his intercession, and sometimes the 
gladsome shout of ^miracolo, miracolo!^ is heard 
through the throng. But even in cases where the 
faith of the people has not been kindled to such 
an extent as this, it is certainly a wonderful and a 
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veiy consoling sight to see how the spirit of devotion 
and piety animates the whole multitude, and how 
readily the belief in the glorious reward and super- 
natural powers of the servants of God bursts fordi 
the moment that they are dead. 

Stanislaus Kostka had not finished his eighteenth 
year when he died in the Novitiate of Sant* Andrea^ 
he had not been in Rome ten months, and during 
that short time he had lived in all the seclusion and 
obscurity of a novice in a religious house. The 
novices used, no doubt, to walk about the city at 
certain times, to visit the churches and shrines, .and 
those few who chanced to know him by sight may 
have learnt who the heavenly-looking youth was 
whose face beamed with so pure a beauty as to 
attract all who saw it There was something about 
him which charmed eveiy one. * He was of middle 
stature,' says his last biographer, * his hair black, his 
face round, his body well-proportioned and robust, 
his appearance fair, and pleasing, his complexion 
white but tinted with a virginal blush, his eyes 
remarkably fine, but also wonderfiilly modest and 
bashfiil, breathing devotion and angelical purity.' 
His story may have got about, as it was known to 
Cardinals and prelates firom Germany, as well as to 
the good Fathers at the Gesb. But after all he had 
Kttle claim to public notice, except firom the sweet 
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and undefinable fragrance of his sanctity. So, how- 
ever, it was, as soon as his death was known, his 
funeral became a triumph. The news spread through 
the house as the novices woke up to their early 
prayer, and when they came to see him Ijdng on 
his pallet, as if he were asleep, with no marks of 
death about him save its motionlessness, the tender 
sorrow which they felt at the loss of so beloved a 
brother was changed into ineffable consolation and 
joy. He was the first to die in that holy house, 
from which so many saintly souls were to be sent 
forth on so many different errands of charity for the 
glory of God, and it was felt that God had given 
the noviceship a saint for its foundation-stone. 

The other Jesuit houses in Rome, the Gesh and the 
Roman College, soon received the news, and fathers 
and brothers came at once to visit the body. A 
certain Father OtteUi, a man of holy life, who had 
heard of the illness of Stanislaus the day before and 
determined to visit him as soon as possible, seemed 
to himself that morning, * as he lay between sleeping 
and waking,' to set out from the noviceship on his 
errand of charity, and to be met by a lay-brother 
who told him, when he said whither he was going, 
that he was wasting his time, for Stanislaus was 
already in heaven. This happened to him at the 
Gesii just at the time, as he afterwards found, when 
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Stanislaus breathed his last. During the day, as has 
been said, many of the Fathers and others visited the 
remains of Stanislaus, and they found there so great 
a crowd of people anxious to kiss the hands and 
feet of the holy youth, that one of them, Francis 
Toledo, afterwards Cardinal, whose name still lives 
as one of the great commentators on Scripture of 
the time, said to his companion that old men like 
themselves might die unnoticed, but here was • a 
young Pole who drew all the world round his bier. 
It would have been against the humility and modesty 
which guided the counsels of the Society to make a 
great display at his funeral, but Francis Borgia, after 
the usual rites, ordered the body of Stanislaus to 
be put into a coffin — even this was a singular honour 
in those days — and buried at the right hand of the 
high altar of the church. Flowers were strewn over 
the body before it was interred, and these, as well 
as pieces of his habit and beads from his rosary, 
were eagerly sought for as relics. 

As time went on, the secrets of his short but 
wonderful life came out, one by one, which he had 
told his confessors either before or at his death 
— the manner, in particular, in which the Blessed 
Mother of God had favoured him at Vienna and 
when he was in his agony, and how St. Barbara 
had procured for him the grace of Holy Com- 
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munion when he lay in the house of Kimberker. 
Very soon two lives of him appeared. Father Fazio 
wrote one in Italian, Father Warscewiski, himself a 
Pole, wrote one in Polish, and it is probably to this 
life that we are to attribute the rapid and wonderful 
development of devotion to him in his own country. 
But, in truth, the belief in his holiness seems to 
have spread no one can tell how. In a year or 
two Rome was full of it as well as Poland. The 
novices, in particular, honoured him as fax as was 
allowed them, and when two years after his death 
another novice died, and the grave was opened, 
they petitioned to have the head of Stanislaus placed 
in their own oratory. Rodolf Aquaviva, who was 
himself to be a martyr in India, presented the peti- 
tion, and it was granted. The body was then found 
entirely incorrupt. Probably the severance of the 
head was followed by the decay of the rest of the 
body, for some years later, when the grave was 
again opened, only bones were found, which were 
put into a leaden coffin in a more honourable place. 
There is a characteristic story of this translation 
which deserves mention, resting upon the evidence 
of one who was an eye-witness of it. Whea the 
bones of Stanislaus were put into their new case, 
the sacristan of the Gesli piously abstracted one 
of the bones of the spine, and took it off to his 
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own church. Suddenly, however, the presence ol 
tratiething marvellous made itself felt The Church 
and House of the Gesli were in part filled with an 
unusual fragrance, but the sacristy was more fragrant 
than either. What had happened? The poor 
sacristan had to come forward, like the woman 
whose issue of blood had been cured by her furtiye 
touch of our Lord's garment, dnd confess what he 
had done. Claudius Aquaviva, the former fellwiF- 
Bovice of Stanislaus, was then General, and he made 
&e good man attest what had happened on oa:di, 
and take back the relic at once to Sanf Andrea. 
The marvellous fragrance at the Gesh immediately 
ceased The same fragrance was perceived by 
many at the tomb of the saint But before we 
9|>eak of the way in which the devotion to Stanislaus 
^[uread, until it issued in his canonization, it is right 
to turn back to his influence upon one who was 
¥exy dear to him, and who has already been named 
as having had much to do with his vocation — ^his 
own brother PauL 



CHAPTER XL 

Paul Kostka. 

Tbsl sudden disappearance of Stanislaus from Vienna, 
and the letter which he had left behind for his 
brother, had given a rough shake to that haughtj 
young nobleman. He felt, perhaps for the first time, 
lasm shameful and crttel his conduct had been. As 
we have seen, however, this remorse ccHild not have 
been very profound ; nor did it deter him from giving 
chase to the fugitive. The plainly miraculous inter- 
vention, which stayed the carriage horses in their 
porsmt, must have startled a conscience not altogether 
hardened or deadened by passion. But when Paul 
returned to Masovia he readily caugjit the temper of 
his father, and willingly started for Rome, where the 
violent letter of John Kostka had already preceded 
him, to bring back Stanislaus, at all cost, to Poland. 
But his saintly brother had been safe in heaven a 
whole month before Paul arrived. The city was full 
of the holiness of the Polish novice who had just died 
at the new Jesuit Novitiate. Everyone was talkiaf 
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about the story of his life, his courageous flight, the 
marvels that surrounded his death. Saul had come 
'breathing out threatenings ;' he was converted into 
a true Paul. The whole of his views had undergone 
a strange change. He went to the lately-closed tomb 
and cried there like a child, and then hurried back 
to his home. He told his family all that he had 
heard. The heart of the old Castellan softened; and 
but one sentiment, that of deep joy and gratitude, 
penetrated the household of Kostka: they all felt 
that for an earthly relative whom they had lost, they 
had obtained a saint for a brother. 

A year later Father Warscewiski*s Life of S. Stanis- 
laus appeared, with another, in Latin verse, by 
Dr. Gregory Samboritano, Master of Philosophy 
in the University of Cracow, and Poland learnt that 
it had been the parent to another saint. And then 
the devotion to the young novice spread so quickly 
that clergy and bishops alike spoke his praises 
openly in the pulpit: *So small a boy, and so 
great a saint.' Then at last news came from Rome 
that Stanislaus had been declared 'Blessed,' and 
the name of Kostka took its place with those of 
Casimir and of Hyacinth. Pictures of the new 
Beaio were placed in the churches, his statues were 
erected in the squares, and the precious ex-votos of 
silver and gold, hung at his altars, told the many 
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favours which he obtained for those who sought his 
aid The earthly glory which redounded to his house 
was a striking answer to the narrow views and low 
standard by which Paul had judged the Unworldly 
conduct of his brother; it showed clearly that there 
were greater measures of, action than the judgment of 
the world, higher aims, grander rewards than could 
be gained by any service to man, by any condescen- 
sion to public opinion. The prayers which a perse- 
cutor wins from his victim, after all, were the real 
secret of the completely new ideas which began to 
actuate the young nobleman. 

Not so very long after, his father died. It was in 
the midst of a most severe winter. The nobles from 
the country round came to express their condolence, 
and Albert, the younger son — ^there were but two 
living — ^with true Polish politeness, at each fresh 
arrival left his warm comer by the stove to receive 
the visitor. He caught a severe cold, and was 
stricken down by so short an illness that his body 
was buried in the yet open tomb which had just 
received his father's remains. Albert had never been 
married, so that Paul was left the only male repre- 
sentative of his family. Naturally enough, he deter- 
mined to get married. Several most suitable matches 
presented themselves; his youth, his fortune, his 
name and excellent Christian life, made it easy to 
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find a lady ^o would accq)t his hand But God 
willed that it should not be so. Over and over again 
something came between him and the final condn- 
sion ; again and again he was disappointed. A3sd so 
strange and unlooked for were these difficulties^ that 
at last Paul recognised in them the loving Hand of 
Him Who wished him to ascend to a higher stale. 
It was at no light cost that he followed the caU, 
sacrificing the future of a family which must end with 
himself; and we may be sure that many of his 
aristocratic fiiends and kinsfolk had their woni to 
say against his resolve. But his thoughts were no 
longer those of the world : he had the example of his 
blessed brother before him. He had learnt firom 
Stanislaus to brave the sneers and unkind un- 
christian judgments of men, who had no thoughts 
higher than the flimsy, fleeting riches and position of 
earth. 

Paul withdrew to his Castle of Kostkow, the birth- 
place of St. Stanislaus, and passed his days in prayer 
and good works with his widowed mother. Father 
Frederick Stombek, of the Society of Jesus, has left 
us, in his oflicial examination before the Eccl^iastical 
Court of Cracow, a picture of this lady. *The 
mother of our Beato was Margaret Kiiska, a very 
holy lady, a very mirror of pious matrons, a person of 
few words, gifl;ed with extraordinary devotion. Every 
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day she used to come from Kostkow, without fail, to 
the parish church of Prasnitz, about three miles ofl^ 
to assist at the Holy Sacrifice in the handsome chapel 
which she had built, and to recommend to God the 
souls of her husband, John, and her son, Albert, who 
lie buried therein. Every morning, for an hour or 
two, shut up in her room, she gave herself up to the 
meditation of heavenly things, nor during that time 
did she allow any one to speak to her, not even her 
confessor, unless she herself opened the door. When 
at table she took a most scanty repast, and all the 
time was passed in silence, or listening to some pious 
discourse from her son Paul, the elder brother of 
Stanislaus, an exceedingly holy man, quite changed 
from what he was when young and at Vienna widi 
his brotha:. All this I heard from two of our priests, 
each nearly seventy years old, who had been her 
confessors, namely. Father Peter Fabrizio, who 
was then Provincial, and here are his letters which 
he wrote to me on the subject, and Father John 
Ponnacki, once Rector of Jaroslaw/ The poor 
were not forgotten, but were her first and chief car^ 
and her alms were lavish almost to a fault Gentle 
and kind to all aroimd her, she was severe and cruel 
only to herself. She always attributed the graces 
she received to the prayers of her Stanislaus, and she 
lived long enough to see him receive on earth the 
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honours of the beatified, and we are told he gladdened 
her last passage by his presence. 

When Margaret died, Paul Kostka determined to 
give himself up still more closely and more completely 
to God. To Him did the penitent brother resolve 
to make an offering of his fortune. So at Prasnitz 
he built a new house and church for the Franciscans 
of the strict observance — Bemardines they were called 
in Poland. Then he erected a hospital on a princely 
scale, and near to it a College for the Fathers of the 
• Society of Jesus. But the town was judged too 
small for it to be worth their while to accept it ; and 
the pious founder converted it into a house of refuge 
for the poor of the neighbourhood. However, 
chancing to hear that the Jesuit College of Pultowa 
was looking out for a country house or Villa for the 
professors, he offered to them one of his estates, 
worth then about 12,000 florins. This they would 
not accept, and only after some discussion did he 
prevail on them to take it for half its real value. 
Paul had hardly concluded the bargain, when he 
reproached himself with having accepted the 6,000 
florins, and pressed them to take back at least 1,500 
florins as an endowment for poor scholars. He 
enlarged the principal church of Prasnitz, and 
doubled its former endowments, adding to it a 
splendid chantry, in which he prepared his tomb, 
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a large marble slab, with the simple and noble 
inscription, Non erubesco Evangelium — 'I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel.'^ His home was a small 
house joined on to the hospital, where his room was 
furnished in a manner suited to his rank, with a bed 
with handsome hangings. As is well known, in those 
days the bedroom was a usual place wherein to 
receive company ; and as he had frequent visits from 
the nobility, out of respect to them he kept up this 
last remnant of his former state. But the only bed 
he ever used was the bare floor, or at best, when 
suffering from great fatigue, a piece of carpet or 
matting. 

Rising about one in the morning, after but a few 
hours' rest, Paul used to recite the Matins from the 
Office of the day. Then he gave himself a cruel 
and protracted discipline, and spent the rest of the 
time till day-break in meditation, his favourite subject 
being the Life and Passion of oiu: Lord. Then he 
went to the parish church, hearing and serving many 
Masses in succession, and when they were over he 
withdrew into some comer of the building to continue 
his devotions unseen. His knees became frightfully 
injured by such protracted prayer. The memory of 
St. Stanislaus prostrate on the pavement of the Church 
of the Society at Vienna taught Paul to imitate the 
1 Rom, i. 16. 
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same humble and painful position. ^When quite a 
child/ declared Laurtius Olzamoroski, a gentleman 
of Przemysl,2 ' I saw in St. Anne's Church, a man 
of distinction, and of a venerable old age, lying 
prostrate before the altar, his arms extended, his 
face in the dust This so astonished and edified 
me that it made me ask at once who he was, and 
was answered, that he was the illustrious Paul Kostka, 
brother to Blessed Stanislaus.' Over that altar there 
was exposed a picture of the Saint, and there he 
loved to pour out his thanks to Stanislaus for the 
graces he had obtained for him, and to weep over 
the cruel treatment of which he had been the guilty 
executioner. 

The rest of the day was devoted to serving the 
sick in the hospital, and the poor in the refuge. 
Paul delighted in the most menial offices for thdr 
comfort, and gave large alms in addition to all who 
needed them. An old servant of his has left us on 
oath^ an interesting sketch of this part of his master's 
life. *At twelve years of age I was put into a 
situation as servant to the noble Paul Kostka, Blessed 
Stanislaus' brother. I was his companion in a great 
number of journeys, and I always saw and noticed 
in him a tenor of life so thoroughly devout and 

3 Proc. PresmiKen, A.D. 1629, testis 34. 
' Proc. Presmilien, A.D. 1629, testis 35. 
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holy, as to surprize and edify everybody. When at 
table, he never spoke except on spiritual subjects. 
He wore a rosary round his neck, plain for all to 
see. He used to dress in a quiet and humble 
way. He never missed making a visit to a single 
church on reaching town or castle. If on the road 
he came by the figure, of the Crucifix on the way- 
side, he got down at once firom the carriage, and 
kneeling before the image, prayed for a long time 
together. He was so attached to the Catholic Faith, 
that he never took any once into his service unless 
he had first by public declaration made a profession 
of Faith.' They were times when indifference had 
passed into such a fashion that the toleration of 
Poland has been praised by many writers, who would 
not approve such toleration now-a-days. Father 
Bartoli tells us that if ever, while travelling, he 
perforce missed his daily Mass, at the very next 
town at which he arrived die first thing he did was 
to seek out a church and the priest belonging to it, 
and then he would implore him, to open the door 
of the tabernacle so that he might have the conso- 
lation at least of gazing on the sacred ciborium. 
The moment he beheld it, he would throw himself 
prostrate on the ground in fervent adoration, and 
having remained some space in prayer, he would beg 
earnestly our Lord to bless him before he departed. 
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Amid all the external signs of devotion with which 
his countrymen strove to honour his brother, the mag- 
nificent processions, the splendid services at which the 
whole Court, the magistracy, the nobility attended, 
the lives that were printed, the panegyrics preached, 
there seems to have been one master feeling which 
prevailed in the breast of Paul Kostka. He could 
not hear Stanislaus' name mentioned without tears 
starting to his eyes. He could not bear to hear of him 
long together. A crushing sense of his injustice and 
cruelty towards Stanislaus seemed quite to unman 
him. When summoned in 1603 to give his valuable 
witness to the life of the Saint, just as when questioned 
on other occasions by several of the Fathers of the 
Society on the same subject, as has been already 
told, he cut the matter short, his words been broken 
by sighs and tears. Father Fabrizio, who as confessor 
to his mother, was very intimate with him, tried more 
than ever to draw from him some fresh details ; but 
always in vain. Paul would give no other reply 
than, raising his eyes to heaven and clasping his 
hands together, ' Oh ! may that Blessed soul pray 
for us ! ' * Other times he would try to turn the 
subject by saying: *Why do you give up the other 
saints?' Every praise given to his brother seemed 
to him a reproof administered to his old tormenter. 
* Father Frederic Stombek's evidence at Cracow, 1630. 
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*I heard often/ Father Nicolas Oborski tells us, 
'from those who were intimate with Paul that he 
always grieved deeply at what he had made Stanislaus 
endure, and he would say with great confusion, and 
he felt what he said, that he was imworthy of such 
a brother.' The memory of the blows and kicks 
he had given his brother nerved him to his acts of 
terrible penance. One night, in 1603, while on a 
journey, he stayed at the castle of the Loczka family, 
his friends. After supper he retired to his bedroom, 
which contained one of those great stoves which 
travellers in Germany will remember, or which visitors 
to the South Kensington Museum may see in the 
Porcelain Gallery. Unseen behind its capacious 
sides lay in bed Stanislaus Loczka, the child of the 
master of the house. Little suspecting that he was 
not alone, Paul spent a large portion of the night 
in prayer, and then before lying down baring his 
shoulders, he gave himself a long and terrible dis- 
cipline, and amidst the blows, weeping bitterly, he 
kept exclaiming, *0h! holy brother, pray God for 
me a sinner! Holy brother forgive me who have 
persecuted and beaten you!' The boy saw all, 
though himself unseen. Many years after, in 1630, 
before the Ecclesiastical tribunal of Cracow, he gave 
his evidence as follows: 'I thought that it was a 
penance he was inflicting on hunself for having 
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mrdered his brother; and next mocmng I asked 
F^'s servants about it, telling them what I bad 
heard, die strokes, and the cry for pardon to a 
brother whom he had persecuted and stricken. And 
they told me that the brother to whom Panl referred 
was the Blessed Stanislaus, who had entered the 
Society of Jesus, had died when a youdi in Rome, 
and was then working miracles.' 

The well-known spiritual writer; Father Tancidn, 
wrote from Rome^ to Paul, dien at Prasnitz, to a^ 
finr some particulars about St Stanislaus, ffis answo^ 
partly in Polish, pardy in Latm, is still p reser v ed : 

* V^ Rer. and Venerable Father and LonL 
<I thank you from my heart ias your reverence's 
goodness and for your prayers, for I was not a Httie 
consoled by die &vonr and the coming <£ yoor 
letter. As yon invite me to do you so easy a service^ 
I would wish by all means to grant the decree, the 
wish, die command of your reverence; all the mofc 
because it has to do with a matter not very haid, 
and which seems as thou^ it would redound to 
tfie praise and glory of the Divine Majesty in His 
blessed servant, who has been sanctified on earth, 
and not less to the honour of oar hdy rel^ioii^ 
and» I could say besides, to no di^race of dbe 
* Father Lancidd left Rome in 1605 to retnn to Pobod. 
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Polish name, or of our family. Blessed and glorified 
be the Name of God in His most merciful goodnes^ 
among the sons of men ! Still I am not in a position 
to be able to satisfy- the wishes erf" your reverence 
in a matter so fair and so easy, and for no odier 
reason than because I cannot lay my hands on diat 
genealogy which tells the exact day of his birth, whidi 
» certainly marked down, but which at the time of 
my writing this letter I cannot find 

*But as I must let you know that I got your letter 
iriiich you sent me from die holy city of Rome, with 
Ae prints of the Blessed, I beg Ck)d our Lord to give 
you a reward for the consolation i^diich you have 
procured me, and for which I shall ever be grateful 
When with the divine help I can find this paper 
written by the parents of the Blessed, or I ought to 
say, of our Saint, I shall not feiil to let your reverence 
know the day and die hour of his birth. As to the 
year I am certain ; and I can affirm that I was the 
first-bom, and in August, the early part of the mondi, 
1549; and the Blessed Stanislaus was bom in 1550^ 
or litde less than a year aftor me, I do not know 
whether cme month, or two, or three were wanting 
to complete the twelve. In the paper we possess 
there is more exact infoimatbn, if I can only find 
it He was therefore the second child, but more 
pmdent and brave than the first-bom, or the other 
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brothers and sisters who followed, and who are all 
dead many years back, except myself, the first-bom; 
very imprudent in my ways, and slack and weak 
about my salvation. I pray and beg your reverence 
to pardon my folly. 

*As to what your reverence wants to know about 
our coming to Vienna, I cannot recollect clearly the 
year; however I know for certain, and I remember 
that it was the day after the death of the Emperor 
Ferdinand, of happy memory, father of Maximilian, 
and grandfather, if I mistake not, of the present 
Emperor Rodolf, Archduke of Austria.^ From this 
you can readily calculate the exact year of our arrival 
at Vienna, and at the College, which was afterwards 
taken away fi*om the Society by the demand of the 
Austrian nobility. On leaving the College we con- 
tinued to frequent the classes of the reverend Jesuit 
Fathers. It is true that our Blessed very willingly 
used to frequent at that time, not merely the class 
room but the church ; which I used not to do, and 
for which I now am paying the penalty. Pray 
forgive reverend Father my long and plain-spoken 
story. I beg you to give me a share in your prayers 
in the holy city, and to remember me while I am 
alive, or when freed from the bonds of my firail body, 

• Ferdinand died July 25, 1564 ; Rodolf reigned from 1576 to 

X6Z3. 
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if you chance to hear from others of my death; 
not for my merits, but out of your kindness. From 
Prasnitz, July 12, 1606. 

* Paul Kostka of Kostkow, 
* Vexillifer of the territory of Ciechano?/ 

Such for forty years was the life of this noble 
penitent His fervour, his austerities never relaxed. 
He became old and decrepit before his time, and 
was at fifty-eight as feeble as though he had been 
eighty. Yet he dared to seek admission as a Novice 
into the Order he had learnt to love so well, that 
he might become by a double tie the brother of 
his Stanislaus. He had the greatest veneration for 
it, and never spoke of it without adding the title of 
*holy.' Though imsuccessful in his effort to obtain 
a permanent house of the Society at Prasnitz, Paul 
constantly invited the Fathers over to that town to 
preach to the people, and to aid him by their guidance 
and spiritual direction. For many years he had felt a 
strong desire to enter religion, and to complete his 
holocaust — ^but a deep feeling of his imworthiness 
had always hindered his making a formal request 
to be received. Now when he saw that he was 
breaking up, he took heart at the thought of his 
brother, and hoped that out of consideration of his 
relationship to one who was such a glory to the 
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Society, he might, in spite of every nnfitness, be 
received. Accordingly he wrote to Father Claudius 
Aquaviva, who was then General of the Society, 
begging as a fevour, that jam seniculus, though a 
poor old man, he might be pennitted to end his 
days in religion, and, if God so willed, while yet 
a Novice, like his brother. Father Claudius had 
not forgotten the days of his own noviceship and 
the young Stanislaus, to whose virtues he had been 
so important a witness, so he gladly dispensed with 
the ordinary impediment of age, and sent word to 
Father Strinierio, then Provincial of Poland, order- 
ing him to receive the venerable old man without 
further difficulty. The Provincial let Paul know the 
good news, bidding him settle his affairs before he 
entered, and especially to secure for the parish 
church of Prasnitz the endowment which he had 
made over to it 

The royal Court then had its sittings at Pietscc^, 
and Paul went there at once. He had scarcely 
finished his business when he was attacked by fever. 
Father James Cialezki assisted him, and heard his 
last confession, for he died after a few days illness^ 
Up to the very last the tears run down his cheeks at 
the memory of his ill-usage of St Stanislaus. 

The day of his death was November 13, 1607. 
It was the very day of the month to which bi 
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after years Clement XI. was to transfer the feast erf 
^ Stanislaus. A splendid funeral honoured his 
remains. All the nobility, the magistrates, and 
crowds of people flocked to look upon his body, 
and it was rumoured abroad that a luminous halo 
was seen around it, and that his face assumed the 
look of one that was living. They buried him as he 
had desired, in his chapel at Prasnitz. 

Bilinski, the tutor of St Stanislaus, had his share, 
as has been seen, in the persecution orf" our Saint 
He too showed the fruit of the Saint's prayers. Ifi 
after years, on his return to Poland, he took a 
doctor's degree and was made Canon of Pultowa and 
Plock, and led a very virtuous life. He never ceased 
to bewail his behaviour towards Stanislaus, and the 
side he had taken with his brother against him. 
Unlike Paul Kostka, he was one of the most valuable 
witnesses in the Apostolic Processes for the canoni- 
zation, and from him we learn. nearly all we know 
of Stanislaus' early life. When he began to be 
honoured as a saint, Bilinski naturally had a great 
devotion to him, and kept ever before him a picture 
of the young man. He loved to go over to Kjstkow 
and Prasnitz to see Paul Kostka and talk on pious 
topics, and to lament together their past faults and 
folies. When his end drew near he sent for <Mie 
of the Jesuit Fathers, and made a general confession. 
L 2 
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As he entered into his agony, St. Stanislaus appeared 
to him, filling him with consolation, and with his 
eyes fixed intently on his portrait, he died in great 
peace. 




CHAPTER XII. 

The glorification of St Stanislaus. 

It is well known that the Church makes it a con- 
dition, the fiilfilment of which she requires before 
she proceeds to render religious honours to those 
whom she inserts in her catalogue of the Blessed 
or of the Saints, that the power of their intercession 
with God should be proved beyond all reasonable 
doubt by means of miracles wrought by that inter- 
cession after they have passed away from this life. In 
this case the miraculous favours, which are accorded 
in consequence of the invocation of the saints, may 
be considered as tidings which reach us from time 
to time which attest their existence, their interest in 
those who ask their help, their charity, their zeal 
for God's glory, and their power with the Giyer of 
all good gifts and the Lord of all power. The 
system of the intercessory power of the saints, if we 
may so speak of it, is a part of the great law of 
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prayer in the kingdom of God, by means of which 
it is His will that the spiritual life of the whole body 
should be exercised and developed, and the several 
members of which that body is made up be knit 
together in mutual charity, the foretaste and begin- 
ning of that love which is to be their eternal bond 
in the future ages of heaven. 

Without entering further on this large subject, we 
may observe that no Christian can question the truth 
that miracles and graces obtained by the invocation 
of saints, if the facts are once ascertained, belong, 
in the aspect imder which we have regarded them, 
to the stories of the lives of the saints themselves 
as well as of the persons who may be benefited by 
their patronage. They belong, indeed, to a part of 
the existence of the saints which is in the main 
hidden from o\m eyes ; they are but passing glimpses 
of what are the thoughts and affections and occu- 
pations of a life which is spent in the clear vision 
of God, the feiculties and operations and joys of 
which transcend indefinitely all that is most sublime 
here below, while yet they do not shut off the streams 
of tenderest sympathy and compassion from flowing 
down upon the children of the yet militant and 
suffering Church. Still in this view they have a 
special interest, and belong, as has been said, to 
the history of the saints, especially when, as is 
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sometimes tibe case, it seems to be the will of God 
to manifest the honour which He bestows upon His 
glorified servants in a manner and to an extent 
which astonishes those who are inclined to measmoe 
ereiything by earthly standards, and make no accooot 
fd the immense spiritual power and maturity and 
beauty which may be the adornments of souls whose 
earthly career has been comparativdy short and 
unseen. 

The story <tf the gkmfication c^ St. Stanislaus 
XLostka is certainly an integral portion of any work, 
kowever slight, which aims at representiAg his Ufe, 
if it be only that the singular manner in which it 
has pleased God to honour this holy youth zSbfx 
ids death is an indication of the very high graces 
which lay hidden in that chosen soul befcn-e be 
IdFt this workL At the same time, it would be 
quite beyond the scope of the present work to give 
the details of the miracles themselves, or even of 
a small part 6[ them, on which the dedsion of the 
Church was foimded. We have akeady menti<mod 
the instinctive outburst of homage which paid such 
mmsual h<»iours to his body before it was interred, 
and the way in which he was at once ranked among 
the ^edal friends ci God by the devout novices 
at Sant* Andrea. The devotion soon spread beyond 
Rome and Italy, chiefly, as it appears, on account 
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of the lives of St Stanislaus already mentionecl, and 
it took root quickly in his native Poland. Some 
years later, Claudius Aquaviva, then General of the 
Society, gave orders that juridical informations should 
be obtained as to his life and actions from persons 
still alive who had witnessed them, and in this way 
there were compiled as many as nineteen short 
^Processes,' imder the authority of the bishops, m 
the various places in which his short years had been 
spent These documents were siunmarized and 
presented, more than thirty years after his death, to 
the then reigning Pontiff, Clement VIIL, who after 
due consideration and deliberatbn, issued a Brief 
(Feb. 18, 1604,) to the city of Pultowa, in which 
he granted indulgences on the anniversary of the 
death of Stanislaus, whom he caUed ' Blessed.' The 
same Pope had given him the title two years beCbce, 
in giving leave for the printing c^ the life by Sam- 
boritana This was enough to authorize and promote 
the devotion to St. Stanislaus in 'his own country^ and 
we shall see that among his most fervent devotees was 
the King himsel£ As is often the case, the Fatheis 
ctf the Society at Rome were very cautious ^& to 
allowing further honoius to the Saint, lest they might 
seem to outstrip the patient action dL the Holy See 
in such matters. It was not till 1605 that the pictuze 
cf St Stanislaus was placed in the Church of Sadf 
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Andrea, and votive offerings and lamps were allowed 
at his tomb. The story of the first public honoure 
that were paid to him as a saint is told by his 
last bipgrapher. Paul V. was now on the Pontifical 
throne, Cardinal Montalto was Protector of Poland 
at Rome, and a certain Provost Opalinski Ambassador 
for the King. Cardinal Montalto petitioned for leave 
to render the public honours already mentioned to 
St Stanislaus in the Church of Sanf Andrea, and 
the matter was referred to the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. It was summer, and the Cardinals of the 
Congregation were not likely to meet often for the 
despatch of business, whereas the anniversary of the 
death of the 'Beato' was approaching, and there 
seemed hardly any likelihood that the matter would 
be settled in time. Opalinski went to the Pope, 
and begged him to give the required leave without 
waiting for the report of the Congregation. The 
Pope did not like to refiise outright, so he asked 
for a little time to* inform himself as to the merits 
of the case. Opalinski went home to fetch the 
Briefs in which Clement VIII. had called Stanislaus 
* Beato,' and had granted certain indulgences to the 
church of which the Ambassador was himself the 
Provost, but before he could get back to the palace 
the leave was obtained firom the Pope by a great 
Roman lady, Leonora Orsini, Duchess Sforza, cousin 
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to the Queen of France, who went to His Holmess 
with the wife of the French Ambassador and a 
number of Roman ladies, and found him quite 
ready to grant the favour at once. 

The day on which this leave was obtained was the 
eve of the Assumption, and there was no time to be 
lost Opalinski went off at once to Sant' Andrea 
with a company of Polish nobles who were in Rome, 
took the picture of St. Stanislaus out of the sacristy 
into the church, hung it up with a collection of 
votive offerings and lit a number of candles before 
it, as well as a silver lamp sent by the Bishop of 
Cracow,^ who had been the companion of Stanislaus 
in the College at Vienna. The good Provost and 
his friends then flung themselves on the ground, and 
prayed, with many tears and much spiritual joy, 
to their beatified countryman. The church was 
at once sumptuously decorated for the morrow. 
Mgr. Opalinski sang Mass with great solemnity. 
And, as there had been so little time for the news 
of the now permitted honours to spread over Rome, 
Opalinski obtained leave to repeat the celebration 
a week later, when the decorations were increased 
and solemn Mass and Vespers sung in the presence 
of a large concourse of people, among whom were 
many Cardinals and ambassadors, as well as Polish 
and Roman princes. 

1 Card. Bernard Maciejowski. 
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The news of the honours paid to Stanislaus in 
Rome soon reached Poland, and aroused there a 
fresh and strong desire to see him solemnly canon- 
ized. The favours and graces which had been 
obtained by his intercession were already very great, 
and we find that after a few years the King, Sigis- 
mund III., nominated a special agent in Rome, 
Father Virgilio Cepari, to press on the canonization, 
and also to obtain from the Holy See the enrolment 
of Stanislaus among the titular patrons of the kingdom. 
The letters of the King were accompanied by other 
letters from the Queen, Prince Ladislaus, and almost 
all the Polish Bishops, as well as a large number 
of nobles, begging from the Holy See the canoniza- 
tion. The matter was again formally remitted to tibe 
Congregation of Rites, and in 161 9 all the preli- 
minaxies had been gone through, and the orders 
issued for the formation of what was called the 
Apostolical Process, as distinguished from those made 
by the authority of the bishops. 

Two years later than this an event happened 
which wonderfiilly increased the devotion to St 
Stanislaus in his native country, and deserves special 
mention in any account of his cu/^us. It is certainly 
a remarkable thing that we have already had to 
mention the petition made on the part of Sigis- 
mund III., that the young Saint should be solemnly 
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emoDed among the patrons of his native country, 
and the ^t speaks eloquently as to the number of 
graces and favours which must have been won in 
Poland by means of his intercession. Such a de- 
velopment of devotion could hardly have taken 
place save among a people which was thoroughly 
Cathdlicy perhaps we may add, in a country in some 
ieq>ects on the frontier of Christendom, and exposed 
to continual danger from and conflict with die 
enemies of the Faith. Yet we find that fifty years 
jfter his death, Stanislaus was not only a popular 
Saint with large numbers of his countrymen, his 
feast already celebrated with singular pomp and 
large gatherings of people, but that the Sovereign 
lamself was convinced of his power with God to 
snch an extent as to look to him for aid and pro- 
tection in the danger to which Poland was exposed. 
Ax, the time of which we speak, the Poles had suffered 
a great defeat from the Turkish army. They had 
sent 6kj thousand men to help Caspar Cratiani, 
Woiwode of Moldavia, to defend himself against the 
vengeance of the Sultan, Osman XL, who had dis- 
covered his dealings with Sigismund, and sent an 
anny to depose him. The Poles were disastrously 
defeated and cut to pieces by Iskander Pasha near 
Jascy, and Cratiani had lost his life. Osman now 
di^ermined to attempt the ccmi^est of Poland itself, 
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and left Constantinople, early in 1621^ at the head 
of a large army, the numbers of which are variously 
stated by different writers at one million, four himdred 
thousand, or one hundred thousand men. The army 
did not arrive on the Dniester till the beginnmg of 
autumn, and found nothing to oppose it but forty 
thousand Poles, with eight thousand auxiliaries, sent 
by the Emperor from Germany. Another army of 
eighty thousand men lay at Kamineck. The battle 
or battles which ensued have taken the name of 
Choczin, from the place at which the Polish camp, 
which was fririously assailed by Osman, was pitched 
and fortified. The issue seemed at first doubtful 
and the Polish general lost his life, but at length the 
Turks were disgracefully and entirely routed with 
veiy great slaughter, and Osman returned to Constan- 
tinople to fall a victim, the next year, to a revolt 
of the Janissaries whom he had intended to exter- 
minate. The salvation of Poland — ^for it was nothing 
else — ^which had been wrought in this campaign, was 
attributed by Sigismund to the intercession of St 
Stanislaus. The King had great faith in the power 
of his intercession, and he had sent a special request 
to Rome that the relic of the head of the Saint, 
which, as has been mentioned, was preserved in the 
private chapel of the novices at Sanf Andrea, might 
be sent to him. His envoy, the Bishop of Luck^ 
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Acacius Grockoroskr, was sent from Rome bearing 
the head of St. Stanislaus in a precious reliquary, 
and it was found that the very day on which the 
Bishop crossed the Polish frontier with his sacred 
charge, was the day of the final and utter defeat of 
the Turks at Kamineck. Other marvellous occur- 
rences attested the part which St. Stanislaus had taken 
in behalf of his country. Nicolas Oborski, a Father 
of the Society, whose name has already been men- 
tioned in connection with evidence concerning the life 
and virtues of St. Stanislaus, was at Caliz, in Poland, 
the night before the battle. He dreamed that he saw 
om: Blessed Lady with her Divine Child in her arms, 
seated in a starry chariot which seemed to pass along 
a path of light from west to east. By her side was 
a young man in earnest prayer, who from time to 
time seemed to be pointing out to her attention 
something that was going on far below. Oborski 
easily recognized in the praying youth the lately 
beatified Stanislaus Kostka, while on turning his gaze 
in the direction to which the supplicant pointed, 
his eyes moist with tears, he beheld the two armies 
engaged in fiirious conflict, and saw that they were 
the Poles and the Turks, and that the blessed youth 
was imploring our Lord and His Blessed Mother 
to grant the victory to the Christians. After a few 
days, news came of the great victory which had been 
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gained at Choczin, a hundred leagues off, and ft 
was found that the time of the vision had coincided 
with the moment at which the scale of battle turned 
decidedly against the Turks. It appears that other 
persons also had similar visions, and more than one 
church in Poland is named as having had the 
particulars of this marvellous deliverance painted on 
their walls. Sigismund himself attributed the victory 
to the Saint, whose head he had inclosed in a golden 
bust adorned with valuable gems, and placed in the 
royal chapel at Warsaw, whence it was yearly carried 
in procession, on the anniversary of St. Stanislaus' 
death, to the church of the Jesuit fathers, where it 
was exposed for veneration. 

This was not the only famous occasion on which 
Poland seemed to owe her deliverance to the prayers 
of her Blessed child. The great victory of Sobieski 
over the Turks near Leopol, in 1676, was attributed 
by him and his consort, Mary Casimir, to the 
intercession of the Saint, to whom many prayers were 
made at the time of the battle, the issue of which 
was decided in great measure by an extraordinary 
storm of hail and snow (it was on the 24th of August) 
which drove right in the faces of the Turks, who were 
fer more numerous than their opponents, and ^dio 
were completely disconcerted and thrown into dis- 
order by the suddenness and vidence of the tempest 
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It is remarkable also that we find among the accomits 
of the miracles of St Stanislaus a nmnber of deliver- 
ances of cities and towns from the plague, ^ich 
ravaged Poland for a considerable number of years 
in the early half of the seventeenth century. But it 
would be foreign to the purpose of the present work 
to go into detail upon the miracles of the Saint 
It is enough to have drawn attention to the singular 
providence by which a youth who left his country 
when fourteen years of age, and who died in a humble 
and retired novitiate at Rome in his eighteenth year, 
came to be so universally venerated in his native 
land, and to exert his power in heaven so efficaciously 
for the deliverance of that native land from the 
Turkish yoke on more than one occasion, as to have 
been selected both by the King and the Holy See 
as a special Patron Saint of his country. 

There are some singular circumstances in connec- 
tion with this declaration. The petition which was 
made in the name of the King of Poland for the decla- 
ration of St. Stanislaus as Patron of the realm was at 
first rejected at Rome, on the ground that he had as 
yet been only beatified, whereas the title of Patron 
was by a special decree of the Congregation of Rites 
in 1630, reserved for canonized saints. This refusal, 
however, only served to stimulate still m6re strongly 
the zeal of the Poles for the honour of their youthfiil 
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S^int, a zeal which was fostered and rewarded by 
the numberless graces which were continually obtained 
by his intercession. Accordingly prayers and petitions 
were reiterated, and it was represented to the Holy 
See that as St. Stanislaus was so continually showing 
himself, by the miracles which he wrought, to be a 
true Patron to his native country, it could not be 
unsafe or premature that he should be declared to 
be such by the Church. The Pope at last yielded, 
and it is remarkable, again, that the decree in which 
Clement X. made the required declaration, and set 
aside for the nonce the decree of the Congregation 
of 1630, is dated in the January of the year which 
witnessed the election of John Sobieski to the 
Polish crown, rather more than two years before the 
victory gained by that sovereign at Leopol, as has 
already been said. 

Instead of entering any further on the beautiful 
details of the miracles of St. Stanislaus, we may 
conclude this part of our subject by an evidence of 
his power in a different sphere from that in which 
those miracles of a Saint which meet the public eye 
are usually found. A letter exists in the handwriting 
of the &mous ascetical writer. Father Nicolas Lanciski 
(or Lancisius), who has been already mentioned 
as having sought from Paul Kostka all the vcSxa- 
mation which he could furnish with r^^ard to his 
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blessed brother, in which the writer attests the 
marvellous spiritual benefits which he has himself 
derived from his devotion to St Stanislaus, a devo- 
tion which he carried out by endeavouring in every 
possible way to promote the honour of his heavenly 
patron. The letter is written in the most absolute 
confidence, and contains at the end a prayer to the 
Superior to whom it was addressed (probably about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century) to destroy 
it that no one may see it but himself. It must 
therefore be considered as almost under the seal of 
confession, a circumstance which will account for the 
entire simplicity and freedom with which Father 
Lanciski speaks of the effects in his own soul which 
he attributes to the intercession of the Saint. 

A letter from the Venerable Father Nicolas Lanciski^ 
S.y., to the Rev, Father Peter Spinelli^ S.J^,, Provincial 
of Naples y on Devotion to St. Stanislaus Kostka. 

' I have determined to write to your Reverence (it 
being less painful to write than to speak of one's self) 
in order to induce you to recommend most earnestly 
to your novices devotion to the Blessed Stanislaus. 
I am convinced that it is through him I have received 
the priceless graces which God has vouchsafed to me, 
and which are increasing daily. As it would be 
impossible, however, to enumerate all the Divine 

M 
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fovours which I owe to his intercession, I will confine 
mjTself to a few. The first is, that God has bestowed 
upon me a constant and generous fervour of will, so 
that I feel at all times unalterably resolved, not only 
to live as a religious should, firee firom the stain of 
even lesser venial sins, but also to choose in all 
things what I consider the most perfect. Perfecticm 
itself I measure by the degree of it which the most 
illustrious saints attained during their lives on earth 
—such as St. Francis, St Bernard, and those like to 
them in holiness. 

'Secondly, I am so carefiil in the observance of 
our rules, even those which might be infiinged without 
any moral fault, that if I were to live among the 
Turks, alone and removed firom the eyes of all men, 
I should still, through the zeal and fervent good will 
with which God has giftpd me, observe all our 
ordinances, down to the very least, with scnipalous 
care, just as if my Superiors, or any other witness of 
my conduct, were actually present 

'Thirdly, I so dearly love the Cross — I so 
long for it, and so earnestly implore it, of the 
Lord our God, that there is no evil which I 
am not ready to endure for His sake; and thus, 
taking advantage of many singular occasions which 
offered, I have — ^strengthened by aid firom above — 
liome cheerfiilly crosses and humiliatioiis which were 
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not a little trying to nature. I have read in the 
lives of certain holy men, that they endeavoiured to 
lighten the burthen of trials and humiliations; but, 
for myself, I have never felt any repugnance on the 
part of my will, and I have ever experienced, in all 
my sufferings, a certain interior consolation most 
delightful to the souL 

Fourthly, I am overwhelmed with profound grief 
when I think of the sins into which men daily fall, 
or when I hear that anything savouring of a worldly 
spirit has been said or done by any of ours — so 
much so, that were I to rest upon the thought, I 
should faint ; for my bodily strength gives way, and 
the pain I feel exceeds the agony of a mortal wound. 

*Fifithly, I can recollect myself at pleasure, and 
fix my thoughts in prayer; and I fuQd it easy to pa£s 
even from the most distracting occupations to familiar 
intercourse with God, in the closest possible union. 
Nay, even when engaged in duties which are most 
apt to divert one's attention — such as passing through 
the city or serving at table — I can both pray interiorlj 
and go well through the outward employment 

'Sixthly, I am consimied with a burning desire 
of attaining the highest sanctity, and I am conscious 
that this desire does not spring from any ambition 
to raise myself above others, for, through the goodr 
ness of God, the allurements of vain-glory cause me 
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no trouble ; and whenever I undertake a work which 
may flatter vanity, I feel no sentiment whatever but 
the desire to act purely and entirely for God, from the 
" love of benevolence," as it is called, but never from 
the " love of concupiscence." 

'Seventhly, If at any time, from being occupied 
with affairs of moment, my mind should wander from 
the thought of God, the instant I am disengaged 
He presents Himself to me, and I am borne to 
commune with Him in my soul by a propensity so 
strong that it seems a part of my very nature. And 
indeed it would be difficult, if not impossible for me, 
when such duties are discharged, not to feel at once 
occupied with God and the things of God. 

' After all this, your Reverence will not be surprised 
to find me so anxious to promote devotion to the 
Blessed Stanislaus. Not many years ago I made 
a compact with him, that he, in heaven, should see 
to my sanctification, whilst I undertook to work for 
his honour upon earth. His part of the contract has 
been faithfully fulfilled ; but, doubtless from my sins, 
my labours have not been crowned with a like success, 
for I can find no one to be my helper. I now 
promise, with full confidence, that he who exerts 
himself to promote the honour of Blessed Stanislaus 
^Jrill soon experience an evident increase of virtue 
•"^ perfection, and that his reward will be ample 
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in proportion to the earnestness of his efforts. It is 
in straining every nerve and employing every means 
to further his glory that devotion to Blessed 
Stanislaus essentially consists; for he who merely 
seeks favours from him shows himself more mindful 
of his own interests than zealous for the interests 
of the Saint; in the same manner that a person 
who, every time he goes to court, presents peti- 
tions for favours, proves himself to be solicitous 
rather for his own advantage than loyal and devoted 
to his prince. Nor do I now insist on that form 
of devotion towards the Saint which consists in an 
imitation of his virtues ; for in this, although we do 
not lose sight of his honour, yet we are chiefly intent 
upon our own spiritual profit. In my opinion, the 
man who labours with all the energy of his soul, 
and through pure love for God, to procure for a Saint 
the veneration of others, takes the best means of 
honouring the Saint, and also of securing his own 
spiritual advantage ; for this seems to me the shortest 
and easiest road to a perfect imitation, for two 
reasons : first, we shall secure more readily the good 
will of the Saint, when we seek chiefly his glory, 
not our own advantage; secondly, our very zeal in 
furthering the glory of the Saint is itself a strong 
inducement to imitate him ; for as it is the sanctity 
of the Saints which urges us on to promote their 
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glory, the desire of sanctity must necessarily grow 
within us whilst we are labouring, though esteem of it, 
to secure for any Saint, whether canonized or beatified, 
the honour and veneration to which he is entitled 

' Therefore, I earnestly beseech your Reverence to 
impress this devotion on yoiu: novices in the way 
I have suggested, unless you do not approve of it. 
I venture to promise a most certain progress in per- 
fection to any one who, zealously, and looking to the 
glory of God, strives to advance the honour of Blessed 
Stanislaus ; and I am as firmly persuaded that such 
will be the result as if it had actually taken place. 

* I have thought fit to write to your Reverence with 
great candour, as you are my father, to whom my soul 
should be as well known as it is to myself; and also 
to show you that in endeavouring to increase devotion 
to Blessed Stanislaus, I am urged on not by indiscreet 
zeal, but rather by a desire of complying with a very 
serious duty. May the Lord Jesus Christ be in your 
heart and upon yoiu* lips, that you may light up in the 
hearts of our brothers the flame of love for their 
Blessed Brother whom God so wonderfully loved on 
earth, and whom He now delights to honour in 
heaven. Amen.' 

Here follows the date of the letter, after which 
the writer adds : ' Your Reverence will, for charity's 
sake, tear this letter in pieces, so that the smallest 
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fragment of it may not be read by any one but your- 
8el£ I might record other fevours received by me 
which are, perhaps — ^nay, which are beyond question 
— greater than any to which I have alluded; but 
I do not wish to be troublesome to yoiu: Reverence, 
more especially as I consider that I have said enough 
to attain my object' 

We may conclude this chapter with the detail 
of the further progress of the solemn glorification 
of St Stanislaus, according to the custom of the 
Church. We have ahready mentioned the Briefs di 
i6o2 and 1604, in which the Pope of the day gave 
to Stanislaus the tide of Blessed ; and the allowance 
of public honours to him in Rome as well as in 
Poland in 1601. The year 1619 witnessed the 
issuing of the orders for the Apostolic process, which 
took two or three years to complete. This was not 
long before the decrees of Urban VIII., which 
exacted new and stricter conditions than before with 
r^ard to beatification and canonization. New 
processes had to be formed, and it was not till 1659 
that \t was declared that the case of St Stanislaus was 
one of those excepted from the effect of the decrees 
of Urban VIII., in consideration of his cultus which 
had already been allowed by the Holy See before 
these decrees were made. In 1670, Clement X. 
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allowed the Office and Mass of Blessed Stanislaus 
to be recited on the 13th of November in Poland, 
Lithuania, and in the churches of the Society of 
Jesus. It was on that day that the body of St Stanis- 
laus was transferred from the old Church of Sant' 
Andrea to the new and most exquisite church, the 
work of Bernini in his old age, which was built 
on the Quirinal, adjoining the novitiate, by Camillo 
Pamphili, nephew of Innocent X. It was in 167 1 
that Clement X. further declared Stanislaus one of the 
principal Patrons of the kingdom of Poland, and in 
1 7 14, after the usual examination of miracles by the 
Sacred Congregation, Clement XI. decreed his solemn 
canonization. The actual ceremony, however, was 
still delayed from various causes, until at last at the 
end of the year 1726, Benedict XIII. celebrated the 
function in the Basilica of St. Peter, adding a peculiar 
and touching lustre to the glory of St. Stanislaus, by 
associating with him in the same honours the other 
and perhaps still more famous Saint of the Society, 
to whom he bears so strong a likeness — ^the angelic 
St. Aloysius. It is said that among all the confessors 
who have been canonized by the Holy See, no one 
has died at so early an age as St. Stanislaus Kostka. 
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Szn and its Consequences. By His Grace the 

Archbishop of Westminster. 6j. 

Contents ; i. The Nature of Sin. 11. Mortal Sin. 
III. Venial Sin. iv. Sins of Omission, v. The Grace 
and Works of Penance, vi. Temptation, vii. The Dere- 
liction on the Cross, viii. The Joys of the Resurrection. 

* We know few better books than this for spiritual reading. These lectures 
are prepared with great care, and are worthy to rank with the old volumes 
of sermons which are now standard works of the English tongue.' — Weekly 
Register, 

* We have had many volumes from his Grace's pen of this kind, but per- 
haps none more practical or more searching than the volume before us 
These discourses are the clearest and simi)lest ejrposition of the theology of 
the subjects they treat of that could be desired. The intellect is addressed 
as well as the conscience. Both are strengthened and satisfied.' — Tablet. 

* Of the deepest value, and of great theological and literary excellence. 
More clear and lucid expositions of dogmatic and moral theology could not 
be found. No one can read these very forcible, searching, and practical 
sermons without bebg deeply stirred and greatly edified.'— CAwnrA Herald, 

* His Grace has added to Catholic literature such a brilliant disquisition 
as can hardly be equalled.' — Catholic Times, 

* As powerful, searching, and deep as any that we have ever read. In 
construction, as well as in theology and in rhetoric, they are more than re- 
markable, and are amongst the best from his Grace's pen.' — Union Review, 
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The Prophet of Carmel: a Series of Prac- 
tical Considerations upon the History of Elias in the Old 
Testament ; with a Supplementary Dissertation. By the 
Rev. Charle$ B. Garside, M. A. Dedicated to the Very 
Rev. John Henry Newman, D.D. 5^. 

' There is not a page in these sennons but commands, our respect. They 
are Corban in the hcst sense ; they belong to the sanctuary, and are marked 
as divine property bv a roecial cachet. They are ample without being 
trite, and poetical without being pretentious.' — Westminster Gazette. 

* Full of spiritual wisdom uttered in pure and engaging bnguage.' — ^The 
Universe. 

*We see in these pages the learning of the divine, the elegance of the 
scholar, and the piety of the priest £very point in the sacred narrative 
bearing upon the subject of his book is seized upon by the author with the 
greatest keenness of perception, and set forth with singular force and clear- 
ness.'— Weekly Register. 

* Under his master-hand the marvellous career of the Prophet of Carmel 
displays its majestic proportions. His strong, nervous, incisive style has a 
beauty and a ^pace, a delicacy and a sensitiveness, that seizes hold of the 
heart and captivates the imagination. He has attamed to the hiehest art of 
writing, which consists in selecting the words which express one s meaning 
with the greatest clearness in the least possible space.' — Ttsblet. 

* The intellectual penetration, the rich imagination, the nervous eloquence 
which we meet with throughout the whole work, all combine to give it at 
once a very high place among the highest productions of our English Ca- 
tholic literature.' — Dublin Rei'iew. 

' Is at once powerful and engaging, and calculated to ftimish ideas in- 
numerable to the Christian preacher.' — Church Review. 

* The thoughts are expressed in plain and vigorous English. The ser- 
mons are good specimens of the way in which Old Testament subjects should 
be treated for the instruction of a Qiristian congregation.' — Church Times. 

Mary magnifying God: May Sermons. By 

the Rev. Fr. Humphrey, O.S.C. Cloth, is. ed. 

* Each sermon is a complete thesis, eminent for the strength of its logic, 
the soundness of its theology, and the lucidness of its expression. With 
equal force and beauty of hmguage the author has provided matter for the. 
most sublime meditations.' — Tablet. 



* Dogmatic teaching of the utmost importance is placed before us so 
clearly, simply, and unaffectedly, that we find ourselves acquiring invalu- 
able lessons of theology in every page.' — Weekly Register. 



By the same. 

The Divine Teacher. %s, 6d. 

'* The most excellent treatise we have ever read. It could not be clearer, 
and, while really deep, it is perfectly intelligible to any person of the most 
ordinary education.' — Tablet. 

* We cannot speak in terms too high of the matter contained in this 
excellent and able pamphlet' — Westminster Gazette. 
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Sermons by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 

Third Edition, yj. 

Contents : The Latter Days : Four Sermons by the 
Rev. H. J. Coleridge. The Temptations of our Lord: 
Four Sermons by the Rev. Father Hathaway. The An- 
gelas Bell : Five Lectures on the Remedies against Desola- 
tion by the Very Rev. Father Gallwey, Provincial of the 
Society. The Mysteries of the Holy Infancy: Seven Ser- 
mons by Fathers Parkinson, Coleridge, and Harper. 

Also, printed separately from above. 

The Angelus Bell: Five Lectures on the 

Remedies against Desolation. By the Very Rev. Father 
Gallwey, Provincial of the Society of Jesus, i j. 6^. 

Also Vol. n. in same series, 

Discourses by the Rev. Fr. Harper, S.J . 6s. 
Of Adoration in Spirit and in Truth. In 

Four Books. By J. E. Nieremberg, S.J. With a Pre- 
face by the Rev. Father Gallwey, S.J. 6 J. 

* The work is in every way a great acquisition to our English ascetical 
literature.' — Weekly Register. 

' We rejoice to see this brought out, and hope it will find an extensive 
circulation. ' — Westmittster Gazette. 

* It is more near the Following of our Blessed Lord than any work we 
have met with.[ — Catholic Opinion. 

*We hope it will be the precursor of a number of similar volumes.' — 
Month. 



WORKS WRITTEN AND EDITED BY LADY 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 

The Straw-cutter^ s Daughter, and the Por- 
trait in my Uncles Dining-room, Two Stories. Trans- 
lated from the French. %s, 6^. 

Life of Luisa de Carvajal. 6s. 

* Is as charming as anything she has written.' — Month. 
^ * We can only thank God, who put it into the heart of the authoress to 
bring before us, with the learning and force which are peculiarly her own, 
this wonderful life of superhuman charity.' — Tablet, 
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Seven Stories, y. 6d. 

Contents: i. Rosemary: a Tale ofthe Fire of London. 
II. Reparation : a Story of the Reign of Louis XIV. ill. 
The Blacksmith of Antwerp, iv. The B^gar of the Steps 
of St Roch : a True Story, v. Trouvaille, or the Soldier's 
Adopted Child : a True Story, vi. Earth without Heaven : 
a Reminiscence, vii. Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam. 

* Will well repay perusal.' — Weekly Register. 

' Each story in this series has its own charm/ — Toilet, 

* In this collection may be found stories sound in doctrine and intensely 
interesting as any which have come from the same pen.' — Catholic Opinion. 

'As admirable for their art as they are estimable for their sound teach- 
ing.' — Cork Examiner. 

The Gold-digger, and other Verses. 55*. 

'Alike creditable to the heart and intellect ofthe authoress. ^Ve need 
not say that the poetry is thoroughly Catholic^ and written in a spirit ofthe 
broadest and deepest humanity/ — Catholic Ttntes. 

* The spirit that breathes throughout b one of true Catholic devotion.* — 
IP'eekly Register. 

* We do not know which most to admire, the genuine modesty of the 
preface to this volume of poems, or the Catholic tone and sweet Xendemess 
ofthe verses themselves/ — Westminster Gazette. 

Laurentia: a Tale of Japan. Second edi- 
tion, y, 6d. 

* Has very considerable literary merit, and possesses an interest endrely 
its own. .The dialogue is easy and natural, and the incidents are admirably 
grouped.* — Weekly Register. 

* Full of romantic records ofthe heroism ofthe early Christians of Japan 
in the sixteenth century.^ Lookmg at its literary merits alone, it must be 
pronounced a really beautiful story/ — Catholic Times. 

Life of St. Frances of Rome. is. 6d.'j cheap 

edition, is. %d. 

Rose Leblanc : a Tale of great interest. 35". 
Grantley Manor : the well-known and favourite 

Novel. Cloth, 3 J. (id. ; cheap edition, is. ^d. 

Germaine Cousin : a Drama, td. 
Fire of London : a Drama. 6^. 
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OUR LADY'S BOOKS. 

Uniformly printed in foolscap 8vo, limp cloth. 

No. I. 

Memoir of the Hon. Henry E. Dormer, ^s. 

No. 2. 

Life of Mary Fitzgerald^ a Child of the Sa- 
cred Heart, zs, ; cheap edition, is. 



Meditations for every Day in the Year, and 

for the Principal Feasts, By the Ven. Fr. Nicholas Lan- 
cicius, of the Society of Jesus. With Preface by the Rev. 
George Porter, S.J. 6j. 6^. 

* Most valuable, not only to religious, for whom they were originally 
intended, but to all those who desire to consecrate their daily life by regu- 
larly express and systematic meditation; while Father Porter's excellent 
little Proace contains many valuable hints on the method of meditation.' — 
Dublin Review. 

•Full of Scripture, short and suggestive. The editor gives a very clear 
explanation of the Ignatian method of meditation. The book is a very usefu 
oat.*— Tablet 

* Short and simple, and dwell almost entirely on the life of our Blessed 
Lord, as related in the Gospels. Well suited to the wants of Catholics 
living in the world.* — Weekly Register. 

* A book of sineular spirituality and great depth of piety. Nothing could 
be more beautiful or edifying than the thoughts set forth for reflection, 
clothed as they are in excellent and vigorous English.' — Union Review. 

Meditations for the Use of the Clergy, for 

every Day in the Year, on the Gospels for the Sundays. 
From the Italian of Mgr. Scotti, Archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica. Revised and edited by the Oblates of St. Charles. 
With a Preface by his Grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster. 
Vol. I. From the First Sunday in Advent to the Sixth 

Saturday after the Epiphany. 4^. 
Vol. II. From Septuagesima Sunday to the Fourth Sunday 

after Easter. 4J. 
Vol. III. From the Fifth Sunday after Easter to the Eleventh 

Sunday after Pentecost. 4^. 
Vol. IV., completing the work, in preparation. 
' This admirable little book will be much valued by all, but especially by 
the clexgy, for whose use it is more immediately intended. The Archbishop 
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states in his Preface that it is held in lugh esteem in Rome, and that he has 
himself found, b^^ the experience of many years, its singular excellence, its 
practical piety, its abimdance of Scripture, of die Fathers, and of ecclesi- 
astical writers.' — Tablet. 

' It is a Efficient recommendation to this book of meditations that our 
Archbishop has given them his own warm approval. . . . They are fiill of 
the language of the Scriptures, and are rich with unction of their Divine 
^KDSit,*— Weekly Register. 

* A manual of meditations for priests, to which we have seen nothing 
comparable.' — Catholic World. 

'There is great beauty in the thoughts, the illustrations are striking, the 
learning shown in patristic quotation condderable, and the special applica- 
tions to priests are very powerful. It is entirely a priest's book.' — Church 
Review. 

The Qtiestton of Anglican Ordinations dis- 
cussed. By the Very Rev. Canon Estcourt, M.A., F.A.S. 
With an Appendix of Original Documents and Photographic 
Facsimiles. One vol. 8vo, i^r. 
' A valuable contribution to the theology of the Sacrament of Order. He 
treats a leading question, from a practical point of view, with great erudition, 
and with abundance of illustrations firom the rites of various ages and coun- 
tries/ — Month. 

* Will henceforth be an indispensable portion of every priest's library, 
inasmuch as it contains all the information that has been collected in pre- 
vious works, sifted and corrected, together with a well-digested mass of 
important matter which has never before been ^ven to the public' — Tablet. 

* Marks a very unportant epoch in the history of that question, and 
virtually disposes of it. — Messenger. 

* Canon Estcourt has added valuable documents that have never appeared 
before, or never at full length. The result is a work of very great rsane.' — 

- Catholic O^nion. 

* Indicates conscientious and painstaking research, and will be indispens- 
able to any student who would examine the question on which it treats.' — 
Bookseller, 

* Superior, both in literary method, tone, and mode of reasoning, to the 
usual controversial books on this subject.' — Church Herald. 

May Papers; or Thoughts on the Litanies of 

Loreto, By Edward Ignatius Purbrick, Priest of the 
Society of Jesus. 3J. (td. 

* There is a brightness and vi^'adty in them which will make them in- 
teresting to all, old and young alike, and adds to their intrinsic value.* — 
Dublin Reznezu. 

* We very gladly welcome this volume as a valuable addition to the now 
happily numerous manuals of devout exercises for the month.' — Month. 

'^ Written in the pure, simple, unaffected language which becomes the 
subject.'— To^/tf/. 

* We cannot easily conceive a book more calculated to aid the cause of 
true religion amongst young persons of every class.*—fVeekfy Register. 

* They are admirable, and expressed in chaste and beautifiil language. 
Although compiled in the first place for boys at school, they are adapted for 
the spiritual reading of Catholics of every age and condition of life.' — 
Catholic opinion. 
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WORKS OF THE REV. FATHER RAWES, O.S.C. 

Homeward : a Tale of Redemption. Second 

edition. 3^. 6^. 

* A series of beautiful word pictures/ — Catholic Opinion, 

'A casket well worth the opening; full to the brim of gems of thought 
as beautiful as they are valuable.' — Catholic Titnes. 

* Full of holy thoughts and exquisite poetry, and just such a book as can 
be taken up with advantage and relief in hours of sadness and depression.' — 
Dublin Review. 

* Is really beautiful, and will be read with profit/ — Church Titnes. 

God m His Works : a Course of Five Ser- 
mons. 2J. dd. 

Subjects : i. God in Creation. 11. God in the Incar- 
nation. III. God in the Holy See. iv. God in the Heart. 
V. God in the Resurrection. 

* Full of striking imagery, and the beauty of the language cannot fail to 
make the book valuable for spiritunl reading.* — Catholic Times. 

* He has so applied science as to bring before the reader an unbroken 
course of thought and argument/ — Tablet. 

The Beloved Disciple; or St. yohn the Evan- 
gelist, 3^. (id. 

* Full of research, and of tender and loving devotion.' — Tablet. 

"This is altogether a charming book for spiritual xt3i6Sxi.%*— Catholic 
Times. 

* Through this book runs a vein of true, humble, fervent piety, which 
gives a sineular charm.' — Weekly Register. 

* St. John, in his varied character, is beautifully and attractively pre- 
sented to our pious contemplation.' — Catholic Opinion, 

Septem : Seven Ways of hearing Mass. Fifth 

edition, is. and is. ; red edges, zs. dd. ; calf, 4^. ; French 
Translation, is. 6d. 

* A great assistance to hearing Mass with devotion. Besides its devo- 
tional advantages it possesses a Preface, in clear and beautiful language, 
well worth reading/ — Tablet. 

Great Truths in Little Words. Third edi- 
tion. Neat cloth, 3J. 6^. 

* A most valuable little work. All may learn very much about the Faith 
fromit.'— 7Vi3^/. 

* At once practical in its tendency, and elegant ; oftentimes poetical in its 
diction/ — Weekly Register. 

* Cannot fail to be most valuable to every Catholic ; smd we feel certain, 
when known and appreciated, it will be a standard work in Catholic house- 
holds.'— Ctf/Zw/ilc Titnes. 
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Hymns, Original, &c. Neat cloth, i^. ; 

cheap edition, 6d. 

*The Eucharistic Month. From the Latin of 

Father Lbrcari, SJ. 6</.; cloth, u. 

* Twelve Visits to our Lady and the Heavenly 

City of God. Second edition. %d, 

*NineVisits to theBlessedSacrament. Chiefly 

from the Canticle of Canticles. Second edition, (id. 

* Devotions for the Souls in Purgatory. Se- 

cond edition. %d. 

*Or in one vol.. 

Visits and Devotions. Neat cloth, y. 



Cherubini: Memorials illustrative of his Life.. 

With Portrait and Catalogue of his Works. By EdwarD' 
Bellasis, Barrister-at-Law. One vol., 429 pp. lor. dd. 

* The life of a great musical composer has seldom been written with more 
conscientious devotion and true love of art than in this memoir.' — Month. 

* Gives evidence of great pains and ability in welding together all the 
materials which the author has been able to collect in illustration of the life 
of Cherubini. . . . The account of the different masses is exceedingly in- 
teresting, and the power displayed by Mr. Bellasis in analysing them is very 
conspicuous.' — Tablet. 

* To lovers of music we can confidently recommend this most interesting 
life. Its scrupulous conscientiousness in all matters of detail evinces a care~ 
in the compiling of the entire work which will give it a high value amongst 
the records of the chief composers, and show how justly Mr. Bellasis enters 
into the true spirit of his subject. . . . We sincerely hope that Cherubini 
will not be the sole musician to whose memory Mr. Bellasis's rare qualifica- 
tions shall be devoted.' — Dublin Review. 

* Cherubini's career is graphically described. Mr. Bellasis appesirs to be- 
intimately versed in the higher laws and beauties of musical composition.' — 
Morning Post. 

* We can recommend our readers to an ample and agreeably-written 
biography of one of the greatest men of the century.' — Sunday Times. 

* Will be of grreat service to musical students for the numerous facts it 
contains, and for the evident care which the author has taken to insure cor- 
rectness.' — Illustrated Review. 
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Louise Lateau of Bois d^Haine: her Life, 

her Ecstasies, and her Stigmata : a Medical Study. By 
Dr. F. Lefebvre, Professor of General Pathology and 
Therapeutic^ in the Catholic University of Louvain, &c. 
Translated from the French. Edited by Rev. J. Spencer 
NoRTHCOTE, D.D. Full and complete edition. 3J. 6</. 
*The name of Dr. Lefebvre is sufficient guarantee of the importance of 
any work coming from his pen. The reader will find much valuable infor- 
mation.' — Tablet. 

•The whole case thoroughly entered into and fully considered. The 
Appendix contains many medical notes of interest.' — Weekly Register. 

* A full and complete answer.' — Catholic Times, 

Twelve New Tales. By Mrs, Parsons. 

I. Bertha's Three Fingers. 2. Take Care of Yourself. 
3. Don't Go In. 4. The Story of an Arm-chair. 5. Yes 
and No. 6. The Red Apples under the Tree. 7. Constance 
and the Water Lilies. 8. The Pair of Gold Spectacles. 
9. Clara's New Shawl. 10. The Little Lodgers. 11. The 
Pride and the Fall. 12. This Once. 
3^. each ; in a Packet complete, 3J. ; or in cloth neat, 3J. 6^. 
' Sound Catholic theology and a truly religious spirit breathes from every 
page, and it may be safely commended to schools and convents.' — Tablet. 

'Full of sound instruction given in a pointed and amusing manner.' — 
Weekly Register. 

' Veiv pretty, pleasantly told, attractive to little folks, and of such a 
nature that from each some moral good is inculcated. The tales are cheerful, 
sound, and sweet, and should have a large szHe.'— Catholic Times. 

' A very good collection of simple tales. The teaching is Catholic 
throughout.' — Catholic Opinion. 

Marie and Paid : a Fragment. By ' Our 

Little Woman.' 3 j. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4^. . 

* We heartily recommend this touching little tale, especially as a present 
for children and for schools, feeling sure that none can rise from its perusal 
without being touched, both at the beauty of the tale itself and by the tone 
of earnest piety which runs through the whole, leaving none but holy 
thoughts and pleasant impressions on the minds of both old and young.* — 
Tadlet. 

'Well adapted to the innocent minds it is intended for. The little book 
would be a suitable present for a little (nend.'— Catholic Opinion. 

* A charming tale for young and old.' — Cork Examiner. 

' To all who read it the book will suggest thoughts for which they will be 
the better, while its graceful and aifectinz, because simple, pictures of home 
and family life will excite emotions of which none need be ashamed.' — Month. 

' Told effectively and touchingly, with all that tenderness and pathos in 
which gifted women so much excel.' — Weekly Register. 

* A very pretty and pathetic tale.' — Catholic World. 

'A very charming story, and may be read by both young and old.' — 
Brownson s Review. 

' Presents us with some deeply-touching incidents of family love and 
devotion.* — Catholic Times. 
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Dame Dolores, or the Wise Nun of Easton- 

mere; and other Stories, By the Author of 'Tybome,' 
&c. 4^. 

Contents : i. The Wise Nun of Eastonmere. ii. 
Known Too Late. iii. Trae to the End. iv. Olive's 
Rescue. 

* We have read the volume with considerable pleasure, and we trust no 
small profit. The tales are decidedly clever, well worked out, and written 
with a flowing and cheerful pen.' — Catftolic Times. 

^ * The author of Tybome is too well known to need any fresh recommend- 
adon to the readers of Catholic fiction. We need only say that her present 
will be as welcome to her many friends as any of her former works.' — Month. 

* An attractive volume ; and we know of lew tales that we can more safely 
or more thoroughly recommend to our young readers.' — Weekly Register. 

Maggies Rosary, afid other Tales. By the 

Author of ' Marian Howard.' Cloth extra, 3J. ; cheap edi- 
tion, 15, 

* We strongly recommend these stories. They are especially suited to 
little girls.'— Toilet. 

' The very thing for a gift-book for a child ; but at the same time so in- 
teresting and full of incident that it will not be contenmed by children of a 
lareer growth.' — IVeekly Register. 

We have seldom seen tales better adapted for children's reading.' — 
Catholic Times. 

'The writer possesses in an eminent degree the art of making stories for 
children.' — Catholic O^nion, 

* A charming little book, which we can heartily recommend.* — Rosarian. 

Scenes and Incidents at Sea. A new Selec- 
tion. I J. 44/. 

Contents : i. Adventure on a Rock. 11. A Heroic 
Act of Rescue, iii. Inaccessible Islands, iv. The Ship- 
wreck of the Czar Alexander, v. Captain James's Adven- 
tures in the North Seas. vi. Destruction of Admiral Graves's 
Fleet. VII. The Wreck of the Forfarshire, and Grace Darl- 
ing. VIII. The Loss of the Royal George, ix. The Irish 
Sailor Boy. x. Gallant Conduct of a French Privateer. 
XI. The Harpooner. xii. The Cruise of the Agamemnon. 
XIII. A Nova Scotia Fog. xiv. The Mate's Story, xv. 
The Shipwreck of the ^Eneas Transport. xvi. A Scene 
in the Shrouds, xvii. A Skirmish off Bermuda, xviii. 
Charles Wager, xix. A Man Overboard. XX. A Loss 
and a Rescue, xxi. A Melancholy Adventure on the 
American Seas. xxii. Dolphins and Flying Fish. 
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History of England, for Family Use and the 

upper Classes of Schools. By the Author of 'Christian 
Schools and Scholars.* Second edition. With Preface by 
the Very Rev. Dr. Northcote. 6j. 

Tales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy. 

By C. M. Brame. New edition. Cloth extra, 4f. 

Contents : The Double Marriage. The Cross and the 
Crown. The Novice. The Fatal Accident. The Priest's 
Death. The Gambler's Wife. The Apostate. The Be- 
setting Sin. 

* Written in a chaste, simple, and touching style.' — Tablet. 

* This book is a casket, and those who open it will find the gem within.'-— 
Eegister. 

*They are well and cleverly told, and the volume is neatly got up.' — 
Month. 

" Very well told ; all full of religious allusions and expressions.' — Star. 

* Very well written, and life-like ; many very ^zxhtrxc'— Catholic OpinioM. 

By the same, 

Angels' Visits: a Series of Tales. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette, y, dd. 

* The tone of the book is excellent, and it will certainly make itself a 
great favourite with the young.'— Month. 

* Beautiful collection of Angel Stories.' — Weekly Register* 

* One of the prettiest books for children we have seen.' — Tablet. 

* A book which excites more than ordinary praise.' — Northerti Press.^ 

^ 'Touchingly written, and evidently the emanation of a refined and pious 
mind.' — Church Times. 

'A charming little book, full of beautiful stories of the family of angels/ 
— Church Opinion. 

ST. JOSEPH'S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

Edited by Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 

Vol. I. 

On some Popular Errors concerning Poll- 

tics and Religion, By the Right Honourable Lord Robert 
Montagu, M.P. ts. 

Contents : Introduction, i. The Basis of Political 
Science. 11. Religion, ill. The Church, iv. Religious 
Orders, v. Christian Law. vi. The Mass. vii. The Prin- 
ciples of 1789. VIII. Liberty, ix. Fraternity, x. Equality, 
XI. Nationality, Non-intervention, and the Accomplished 
Fact. XII. Capital Punishment, xiii. Liberal Catholics. 
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XIV. Civil Marriage, xv. Secularisation of Kducation. 
XVI. Conclusion. Additional Notes. 

This book has been taken from the * Risposte popolari 
alle obiezioni piu diffuse contro la Religione ; opera del P. 
Secondo Franco. Torino, 1868.' It is not a translation of 
that excellent Italian work, for much has been omitted, 
and even the forms of expression have not been retained ; 
nor yet is it an abstract, for other matter has been added 
throughout. The aim of the editor has been merely to fol- 
low out the intention of P. Franco, and adapt his thoughts 
to the circumstances and mind of England. 

Considerations for a Three Days Prepara- 
tion for Communion, Taken chiefly from the French of 
Saint Jure, S.J. By Cecilie Mary Caddell. %d, 

• In every respect a most excellent manual.' — Catholic Times. 
' A simple and easy method for a devout preparation for that solemn 
duty.* — Weekly Register. 

'A beautiful compilation carefully prepared.* — Universe. 

The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. By 

Dom J. Castaniza, O.S.B. Edited, with Preface and Notes, 
by Canon Vaughan, English Monk of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict. Reprinted from the old English Translation of 1652. 
With fine Original Frontispiece reproduced in Autotype. 
%s, 6d. 

The Letter-Books of Sir Amias Poulet, 

Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots, Edited by John Morris, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Demy 8vo, 10s, Sd. 

Sir Amias Poulet had charge of the Queen of Scots from 
April 1585 to the time of her death, February 8, 1587. 
His correspondence with Lord -Treasurer Burghley and Sir 
Francis Walsingham enters into the details of her life in 
captivity at Tutbury, Chartley, and P'otheringay. Many of 
the letters now published are entirely unknown, being printed 
from a recently-discovered manuscript. The others have 
been taken from the originals at the Public Record Office 
and the British Museum. The letters are strung together by 
a running commentary, in the course of which several of 
Mr. Froude's statements are examined, and the question of 
Mary's complicity in the plot against Elizabeth's life is 
discussed. 
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S(£2ir Eugenie: the Life and Letters of a 

Sister of Charity. , By the Author of * A Sketch of the Life 
of St. Paula.* Second edition, enlarged. On toned paper, 
cloth gilt, 4r. 6d. ; plain paper, cloth plain, 3 j. 

* It is impossible to read it without bearing away in one's heart some of 
the "odour of sweetness" which breathes forth from almost every page.' — 
Tablet. 

' The most charming piece of religious biography that has appeared since 
the Ricits d'une Sacur.' — Catholic UMnion. 

* We have seldom read a more toucning tale of youthful holiness.*— Weekly 
Register, 

'The picture of a life of hidden piety and grace, and of active charity, 
which it presents is extremely beautiful.' — Nation, 

* We strongly recommend this devout and interesting life to the careful 
perusal of all our readers.' — Westminster Gazette. 

Count de Montalember£ s Letters to a School- 
fellow, 1827 -1830. Qualis ab incepto. Translated from 
the French by C. F. Audley. With Portrait. 5J. 

'Simple, easy, and unaffected in a degree, these letters form a really 
charming volume. The observations are simply wonderful, considering that 
when he wrote them he was only seventeen or eighteen years of age.' — 
Weekly Register, 

* A new treasure is now presented for the first time in an English casket — 
the letters he wrote when a schoolboy. The loftines.s of the aspirations they 
breathe is supported by the mtellectual power of which they give evidence.' 
— Cork Examiner. 

* Reveal in the future ecclesiastical champion and historian a depth of 
feeling and insight into forthcoming events hardly to be expected from a 
mere schoolboy.— Butting News. 

* Display vigour of thought and real intellectual power.' — Church Herald. 

Ecclesiastical A7itiquities of London and its 

Suburbs. By Alexander Wood, M.A. Oxon., of the So- 
merset Archaeological Society. 5^-. 

* O, who the mine sees, whom wonder doth not fill^ 
With our great fathers' pompe, devotion, and their skill f 

* Will prove a most useful manual to many of our readers. Stores of 
Catholic memories still hang about the streets of this great metropolis. For 
the ancient and* religious associations of such places the Catholic reader caii 
want no better cicerone than Mr. Wood.' — Weekly Register. 

' We have indeed to thank Mr. Wood for this excellent little book.'— 
Catholic opinion. 

* Very seldom have we read a book devoted entirely to the metropolis 
with such pleasure.' — Liverpool Catholic Times. 

* A very pleasing and readable boolc* — Builder. 

* Gives a plain, sensible, but learned and interesting account of the chief 
church antiquities of London and its suburbs. It is written by a very able 
and competent author— one who thoroughly appreciates his subject, and 
who treats it with the discrimination of a critic and the sound common sense 
©fa practised writer.'— CA«r<f A //rra/</. 
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LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by Edward Healy Thompson. 

Vol. I. 

The Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, S.^. ss. 

'Contains numberless traces of a thoughtful and tender devotion to the 
Saint. It shows a loving penetration into his spirit, and an appreciation or 
the secret motives of his action, which can only be the result of a deeply 
affectionate study of his life and character.' — Month. 

Vol. II. 

The Life of Marie Eus telle Harpain; or 

the Angel of the Eucharist, ^s, 

' Possesses a special value and interest apart from its extraordinay naturaF 
and supernatural beauty, from the fact that to her example and to the effect 
of her writings is attributed in great measure the wonderful revival of devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament in France, and consequently throughout West- 
em Christendom.' — Dud/in Review. 

' A more complete instance of that life of puritjr and close union with God 
in the world of which we have just been speaking is to be found in the 
history of Marie Eustelle Harpain, the sempstress of Saint-Pallais. The 
writer of the present volume has had the advantage of very copious materials 
in the French works on which his own work is founded ; and Mr. Thompson 
has discharged his office as editor with his usual diligence and accuracy.' — 
Month. 

Vol. III. 

The Life of St. Sta^iislas Kostka. ss. 

' We strongly recommend this biography to our readers.' — Tablet. 

' There has been no adequate biography of St. Stanislas. In rectifying 
this want Mr. Thompson has earned a title to the gratitude of English-^- 
speaking Catholics. The engaging Saint of Poland will now be better known 
among us, and we need not fear that, better known, he will not be better 
loved. — Weekly Register. 

Vol. IV. 

The Life of the Baron de Renty ; or Per- 

fection in the World exemplified, 6j. 

* An excellent book. The style is throughout perfectly fresh and buoyant.'* 
— Dublin Review. 

'This beautiful work is a compilation, not of biographical incidents, but of 
holy thoughts and spiritual aspirations, which we may feed on and make our" 
o^n.'— Tablet. 

'Gives full particulars of his marvellous virtue in an agreeable form.* — 
Catholic -Times. 

• A good book for our Catholic young men, teaching how they can sanctify 
the secular state.' — Catholic Opinion. 

' Edifying and instructive, a beacon and guide to those whose walks are- 
in the ways of the world, who toil and strive to win Christian perfection.' — 
Ulster Examiner. 
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VoLV. 

The Life of the Venerable Anna Maria 

Taigiy the Roman Matron (1769-1837). Second edition. 
With Portrait. 6j. 

This Biography has been written after a careful collation 
of previous Lives of the Servant of God with each other, 
and with the Analecta Juris Fontifidi, which contain large 
extracts from the Processes. Various prophecies attributed 
to her and other holy persons have been collected in an 
Appendix. 

* Of all the series of deeply-interesting biographies which the untiring zeal 
and piety of Mr. Healy Thompson has given of late years to English Ca- 
tholics, none, we think, is to be compared in interest with the one ^fore us, 
both from the absorbing nature of the life itself and the spiritual lessons it 
conveys.' — Tablet. 

* A complete biography of the Venerable Matron in the composition of 
which the greatest care has been taken and the best authorities consulted. 
We can safely recommend the volume for the discrimination with which it 
has been written, and for the careful labour and completeness by which it 
has been distinguished.' — Catholic Opinion. 

' We recommend this excellent and carefully-compiled biography to all 
our readers. The evident care exercised by the editor in collating the 
various lives of Anna Maria gives great value to the volume, and we hope it 
will meet with the support it so justly merits.' — Westminster Gazette. 

* We thank Mr. Healy Thompson for this volume. The direct purpose of 
his biographies is always spiritual edification.' — Dublin Review. 

* Contains much that is capable of nourishing pious sentiments.' — Nation.. 

* Has evidently been a labour of love.' — Month, 



The Hidden Life of Jesus: a Lesson and 

Model to Christians. Translated from the French of Bou- 
DON, by Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. Cloth, 3^. 

'This profound and valuable work has been very carefully and ably trans- 
lated by Mr. Thompson.' — Register, 

* The more we have of such works as the Hidden Life of Jesus the better.' 
— Westminster Gazette. 

* A book of searching power.' — Church Review, 

* We have often regretted that this writer's works are not better known.' 
— Universe, 

* We earnestly recommend its study and practice to all readers.' — Tablet, 

* We have to thank Mr. Thompson for this translation of a valuable work 
which has long been popular in France.' — Dublin Review, 

* A good translation.' — Month. 
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Also, by the same Author and Translator, 

Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy Angels y 

and especially to the Angel Guardians, 3J. 

*We congratulate Mr. Thompson on the wa^ in which he has accom- 
plished his task, and we earnestly hope that an increased devotion to the 
Holy Angels may be the reward of his labour of love.' — Tablet. 

'A beautiful translation.' — Month. 

'The translation is extremely well ^oat* ^Weekly Register, 

New Meditations for each Day in the Year^ 

on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, By a Father of the 
Society of Jesus. With "the imprimatur of his Grace tiie 
Archbishop of Westminster. New and improved edition. 
Two vols. Cloth, 9J.; also in calf, i6j.; morocco, 17X. 

' We can heartily recommend this book for its style and substance ; it 
bears with it several strong recommendations. ... It is solid and practical.' 
— Westminster Gazette, 

* A work of great practical utility, and we give it our earnest recommend- 
ation.'— ^^r^A^?;' Register, 

% 

The Day Sanctified; being Meditations and 

Spiritual Readings for Daily Use. Selected from the Works 
of Saints and approved Writers of the Catholic Church. 
Fcp. cloth, 3^. (id, ; red edges, ^, 

'Of the many volumes of meditations on sacred subjects which have ap- 
peared in the last few years, none has seemed to us so well adapted to its 
object as the one before us.'— 7<i^^/. 

* Deserves to be specially mentioned.* — Month. 
'Admirable in every sense.'— CAttrrA Times, 

'Many of the meditations are of great beauty. . . . They form, in fact, 
excellent little sermons, and we have no doubt will be largely used as such.' 
— Literary Churchman. 

Reflections and Prayers for Holy Com- 

munion. Translated from the French. With Preface by 
his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. Fcp. 8vo, 
cloth, 4^. 6^.; bound, red edges, 5^.; calf, 9^.; morocco, loj. 

* The Archbishop has marked his approval of the work by writing a pre- 
face for It, and describes it as "a valuable addition to our books of devo- 
tion. — Register. 

^7 '-A )>ojok rich with the choicest and most profound Catholic devotions.'— 
Church Review. 
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Lallemanfs Doctrine of the Spiritual Life. 

Edited by the late Father Faber. New edition. Cloth, 

'This excellent work has a twofold value, beinf; both a biography and a 
volume of meditations. It contains an elaborate analysis of the wants, dan- 
gers, trials, and aspirations of the inner man, and supplies to the thoughtful 
and devout reader the most valuable instructions for the attainment of hea- 
venly wisdom, grace, and strength,' — Catholic Times. 

' A treatise of the very highest walxit.'—MantA. 

* The treatise is preceded by a short account of the writer's life, and has 
had the wonderful advantage of being edited by the late Father Faber.' — 
Weekly Register. 

The Rivers of Damascus and Jordan : a 

Causerie. By a Tertiary of the Order of St. Dominic. ^. 

' Good solid reading.' — Month, 

* Well done and in a truly charitable spirit.^— Catholic Opinion. 

* It treats the subject in so novel and forcible a licht that we are fascin- 
ated in spite of ourselves, and irresbtibly led on to follow its arguments and 
rejoice at its conclusions.' — Tablet. 

Legends of our Lady and the Saints^ or 

our Children's Book of Stories in Verse. Written for the 
Recitations of the Pupils of the Schools of the Holy Child 
Jesus, St. Leonard*s-on-Sea. zJ. 6^. 

' It is a beautiful religious idea that is realised in the Legends of our 
Lady and the Saints. 'The book forms a charming present for pious chil- 
dren.'— 7W^^/. 

* The " Legends" are so beautiful that they ought to be read by all lovers 
of poetry.' — Bookseller, 

' 'Graceful poems.' — Month. 

The New Testament Narrative, in the Words 

of the Sacred Writers. With Notes, Chronological Tables, 

and Maps. Cloth, 2J. 

' The compilers deserve great praise for the manner in which they have 
performed their task. We commend this little volume as well and carefully 
printed, and as furnishing its readers, moreover, with a great amount of use- 
lul information in the tables inserted at the end.' — Month. 

* It is at once clear, complete, and beautiful' — Catholic Opinion, 



QUARTERLY SERIES. 

Conimctjti hg tj[jc Managers of t^e * glont^/ 



VOLUMES PUBLISHED. 

TJie Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. 

By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. Sec. edit. Two vols. i8j^. 

* We cordially thank Father Coleridge for a most valuable biography. . . . 
He has spared no pains to insure our having in good classical English a 
translation of all the letters which are extant. ... A complete priest's manual 
might be compiled from them, entering as they do into all the details of a 
missioner's public and private life. . . . We trust we have stimulated our 
readers to examine them for themselves, and we are satisfied that they will 
return again and again to them as to a never-exhausted source of interest 
and edification.' — Tablet. 

* A noble addition to our literature. . . . We offer our warmest thanks to 
Father Coleridge for this most valuable work. TThe letters, we need hardly 
say, will be foimd of great spiritual use, especially for missionaries and 
•pnests.'—Du6iin Review, 

* One of the most fascinating books we have met with for a long time.' — 
Catholic Opinion. 

' Would that we had many more lives of saints like this I Father Cole- 
ridge has done great service to this branch of Catholic literature, not simply 
by writing a charming book, but especially by setting others an example of 
how a saint's life should be written. — IVestminster Gazette. 

* This valuable book is destined, we feel assured, to take a high place 
among what we may term our English Catholic classics. . . . The great 
charm lies in the letters, for in them we have, in a far more forcible manner 
than any biographer could give them, the feelings, experiences, and aspira- 
tions of St. Francis Xavier as pictured by his own pen.' — Catholic Times. 

* Father Coleridge does his own part admirably, and we shall not be sur- 
prised to find his book soon take its place as the standard Life of the saintly 
and illustrious Frsmds.'— Nation. 

' Not only an interesting but a scholarly sketch of a life remarkable alike 
in itself and in its attendant circumstances. We hope the author will con- 
tinue to labour in a department of literature for which he has here shown his 
aptitude. To find a saint's life which is at once moderate, historical, and 
appreciative is not a common thing.' — Saturday Review. 

' Should be studied by all missionaries, and is worthy of a place in every 
Christian library.'— CAwrrA Herald. 
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The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de 

Chantal. By Emily Bowles. With Preface by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge. Second edition. 5^. 6d, 

* We venture to promise great pleasure and profit to the reader of this 
charming biography. It gives a complete and faithful portrait of one of the 
mo«t attractive samts of the generation which followed the completion of 
the Council of Trent.' — Month. 

* Sketched in a life-like manner, worthy of her well-earned reputation as 
a Catholic vnittT.'— Weekly Register. 

* We have read it on and on with the fascination of a novel, and yet it is 
the life of a saint, described with a rare delicacy of touch and feeling such 
as is seldom met ^th.'— Tablet. 

* A very readable and interesting compilation. . . . The author has done 
her work faithfully and consdtTiXxo\xs\y.'—Athetueum. 

* Full of incident, and told in a style so graceful and felicitous that it wins 
upon the reader with every page.' — Nation, 

* Miss Bowles has done her tirork in a manner which we cannot better 
commend than by expressing a desire that she may find many imitators. 
She has endued her material with life, and clothed them with a language 
and a style of which we do not know what to admire most — the purity, the 
grace, the refinement, or the eleeance. If our readers wish to know the 
value and the beauty of this book, they can do no better than get it and 
read it' — Westminster Gazette. 

* One of the most charming and delightfu volumes which has issued from 
the press for many years. Miss Bowles has accomplished her task faithfully 
and happily, with simple grace and unpretentious language, and a winning 
manner which, independently of her subject, irresistibly carries us along.' — 
Ulster Examiner, 



The History of the Sacred Passion. From 

the Spanish of Father Luis de la Palma, of the Society 
of Jesus. The Translation revised and edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge. Second edition. 7^. 6^. 

' A work long held in great and just repute in Spain. It opens a mine of 
wealth to one's soul. Though there are many works on the Passion in Eng- 
lish, probably none will be found so generally usefiil both for spiritual read- 
ing and meditation. We desire to see it widely circulated.* — Tablet. 

*A sterling; work of the utmost value, proceeding from the pen of a great 
theologian, whose piety was as simple and tender as his learning and culture 
were profound and exquisite. It is a rich storehouse for contemplation on 
the great mystery of our Redemption, and one of those books which every 
Catholic ought to read for himself.' — Weekly Register. 

* The most wonderful work upon the Passion that we have ever read. To 
us the charm lies in this, that it is entirely theological. It is made use of 
largely by those who give the Exercises of St. lenatius ; it is, as it were, 
the flesh upon the skeleton of the Exercises. Never has the Passion been 
meditated upon so before. . • • , If any one wishes to understand the Passion 
of our Lord in its fulness, let him procure this book.' — Dublin Review. 

* We have not read a more thoughtfUl work on our Blessed Lord's Pasaon. 
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It is a complete storehouse of matter for meditation, and for sermons on that 
dUvine mys^ry.' — Catholic O^inum. 

* The book is— speaking comparatively of human offerings— a magnificent 
offering to the Crucified, and to those who wish to make a real study of the 
Cross will be a most precious guide.' — Church Review, 

lerne of Armorica : a Tale of the Time of 

Chlovis. By J. C. Bateman. 6s. 6d, 

'We know of few tales of the kind that can be ranked higher than the 
beautiful story before us. The author has hit on the golden mean between 
an over-display of antiquarianism and an indolent transfer of modem modes 
of action and thought to a distant time. The descriptions are masterly, the 
characters distinct, the interest unflagging. We may add that the period is 
one of those which may be said to be comparatively unworked.'—Monih. 

* A volume of very^ great interest and very great utility. As a story it is 
sure to give much delight, while, as a story founded on historical fact, it will 
benefit all by its very able reproduction of very momentous scenes. . . . The 
book is excellent. If we are to have a literature of fiction at all, we hope it 
will include many like volumes.' — Dublin Review. 

* Although a work of fiction, it is historically correct, and the author 
portrays with great skill the manners and customs of the times of which he 
professes to give a description. In reading this charming tale we seem to 
be taken by the hand by the writer, and made to assist at the scenes which 
he describes.' — Tablet. 

'The author of this most interesting tale has hit the happy medium be- 
tween a display of antiquarian knowledge and a mere reproduction in distant 
ages of commonplace modem habits of thought. The descriptions are ex- 
cellent, the characters well drawn, and the subject itself is very attractive, 
besides having the advantage of not having been written threadbare.' — 
Westmifuter Gazette. 

* The tale is excessively interesting, the language appropriate to the rime 
and rank of the characters^ the style flowing and easy, and the narrative 
leads one on and on until it becomes a very difficult matter to lay the book 
down until it is finished. ... It is a valuable addition to Catholic fictional 
Wt^mtwre.*— Catholic Times. 

'A very pretty historico-ecclesiastical novel of the times of Chlovis. It 
i full of incident, and is very pleasant rt2idXxtg.*-' Literary Churchman, 

The Life of Dorm Luisa de Carvajal. By 

Lady Georgiana FuLLERTON. 6s, (Seep. 5.) 

The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. 

By the Rev. Francis Goldie, S.J. 6s, 

* Pl complete and life-like picture, and we are glad to be able to congratu- 
late Father Goldie on his success.'— TVi^/if^. 

'Drawn up with a vigour and freedom which showgreat power of Imo- 
graphical writmg.'— i?«3/i« Review. 

* One of the most interesting of all.' — Weekly Register. 
'Unhesitatingly we say that it is the very best Life of Blessed John 
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Berchmans, and as such it will take rank with religious biographies of the 
liighest merit.'— Ca/Atf/tt: Times. 

* Is of great literary merit, the style being marked by elegance and a 
complete absence of redundancy/ — Cork Examiner. 

* This delightful and edifying volume is of the deepest interest The 
perusal will afford both pleasure and profit.' — Church Herald. 

The Life of the Blessid Peter Favre, oftJte 

Society of Jesus, First Companion of St. Ignatius Loyola. 
From the Italian of Father Giuseppe Boero, of the same 
Society. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge. 

This Life has been written on the occasion of the beati- 
fication of theVen. Peter Favre, and contains ih^ Metfioriale 
or record of his private thoughts and meditations^ written 
by himself. 
' At once a book of spiritual reading, and also an interesting historical 
narrative. The Memoriale, or Spiritual Diary, is here translated at full 
length, and is the most precious portion of one of the most valuable biogra- 
phies we know.' — Tablet. 

* A perfect picture drawn from the life, admirably and succinctly told. 
The Memoriale will be found one of the most admirable epitomes of sofmd 
devotional reading.'— fVeekly Register. 

* The Memoriale is hardly excelled in interest by anything of the kind 
now extant.' — Catholic Times. 

* Full of interest, instruction, and example.' — Cork Examiner. 

' One of the most interesting to the general reader of the entire series up 
to this time.' — Nation. 

* This wonderful diary, the Memoriale, has never been published before, 
and we are much mistaken if it does not become a cherished possession to 
thoughtful Catholics.'— A/ wM. 

The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. 

An old English version. Edited, with Preface, by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge. 6j. 

* The Catholic world must feel grateful to Father Coleridge for this ex- 
cellent and compendious edition. The subjects treated of possess at this 
moment a special interest. . . . The Preface by Father Coleridge is interest- 
ing and well written, alid we cordially recommend the book to the perusal 
ofall.'— TVj^/f/. 

*This is a most interesting book. . . . Father Coleridge gives a very 
useful preface summarising the contents.' — Weekly Register. 

* We have seldom taken up a book in which we have become at once so 
deeply interested. It will suit any one ; it will teach all ; it will confirm any 
who require that process ; and it will last and be read when other works are 
quite forgotten.' — Catholic Times. 

* Edited and published with the utmost care and the most perfect literary 
taste, this volume adds one more gem te the treasury of English Catholic 
literature.'— JV«<; York Catholic World. 
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^^ The Life vf Sister Anne Catherine Emme- 

igck. EditAd^wwiUi Preface, by the Rev. H. J. Coli^idge, * 
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Holywell and its Pilgrims. By the Author 

/rf/Tybome/^ u. . ^ . 

Summer Talks about Lourdes. By Miss 

* Caddell? Cloth/ u. 6^. .. /^ 

Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque : a brief 

and popular Account of her Life; to which are added 
Selections from some of her Sayings, and the Decree of her 
Beatification. By the Rev. Charles B. Garside, M.A. 

A Comparison between the History of the 

Church and the Prophecies of the Apocalypse, Translated 
from the German by Edwin de Lisle. %s. 



CATHOLIC-TRUTH TRACTS. 

New Issues. 

Manchester Dialogues. First Series. By the 

Rev. Fr. Harper, S.J. 

No. I. The Pilgrimage. 

II. Are Miracles going on still ? 

III. Popish Miracles tested by the Bible. 

IV. Popish Miracles. 

V. Liquefaction of the Blood of ^ Januarius. 
VI. * Bleeding Nuns' and 'Winking Madonnas.* 
VII. Are Miracles physically possible ? 
VIII. Are Miracles morally possible? 

Price of each 3J. p^ 100, 25 for \s, ; also 25 of the above 
assorted for ix. Also the whole Series complete in neat Wrap- 
per, 6d. 

Specimen Packet of General Series, containing 100 assorted, 
IS. 6cf. 
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